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The College Year Closes 


Without becoming over-sentimental, 
one may remark that its close does mean 
a great change for many. The senior 
goes out of a complete little world into 
a very incomplete big world; many 
things will be just the opposite of what 
they have been. The rest are off for a 
vacation, or to run a summer camp, or 
to take a trip to Europe, or to sell 
aluminum-ware, books, or flavoring ex- 
tracts. There are many successful men 
who trace the beginning of their suc- 
cess to these same aluminum utensils 
and flavoring fluids. At any rate, it is 
a worthy army of men that descends 
upon the rural population every summer 
determined to bring them up-to-date in 
some of the most important things of 
life: may they enjoy the very fullest 
success. This year has marked a large 
advance in educational affairs in the 
United States and Canada. More set- 
tled financial conditions have enabled 
projects held in abeyance for some time 
to move forward again; and, as Mr. 
Williams said in his article last month, 
if only the college men will furnish 
some leadership in natural life there will 
be no critics of our colleges, and the 
confidence of all men will continuously 
be thus substantially expressed. There 
is no place here to refer to the large 
number of buildings that have risen on 
the different campuses, nor to dwell 
on the schemes for advancing the effici- 
ency of certain departments of educa- 
tion that are now taking shape. In 
passing, it is a matter for general con- 
gratulation that in both countries trade 
and agricultural training is being pro- 
jected on a scale that would seem as 
wonderful to our ancestors as the ethe- 
ral discussions of Mr. Marconi or the 
aerial excursions of Mr. Wright. Edu- 
cation tied up to life is the matter of 
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the new movement. The only warning 
that needs to be sounded is that we 
should be careful not to discard certain 
valuable elements in our school and col- 
lege training without thought, for the 
connection may be there all the deeper 
for not being so obvious. Let us have 
a place always for our dreamers of 
dreams and in the midst of our active 
age not forget that we are liable to un- 
derestimate the power of ideas. 


Religion in Every-Day Life 


It is not too optimistic to say that a 
new religious impulse is making itself 
felt in everyday life. There has been 
more active interest than ever before in 
those institutions engaged in bringing 
help to the needy and comfort to the 
miserable, and this surely is the work 
of God. He would not desire that we 
should leave this duty undone even 
though there are other duties to be 
faced too. It is a significant thing that 
the churches are entering the arena now 
to help make this world a bright and a 
fair place to those to whom it is now a 
prison and a hell. But this is not all. 
As Dr. Wilson says in his article in this 
number, we must be careful about pool- 
ing our consciences. In the midst of 
our right emphasis on the “social gos- 
pel,” we must not forget that each man 
is himself responsible to God. The 
great Father of alJl will make all the 
necessary adjustments in His judgment 
of our lives—from him to whom little 
has been given little will be expected; 
but it may be surely set down as a 
maxim that He will demand of us an 
effort equal to our opportunities, and 
will call us to account for large gifts 
wilfully wasted. And it seems as if an 
increasing number of intelligent men 
is becoming more disposed to treat 
what they have of talents, position, and 
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wealth as a trust from God to be ex- 
pended for the benefit of their fellow- 
men. We are demanding an account of 
stewardship from many men who have 
hitherto gone their own sweet way. 
There has been, too, a new outreaching 
to help our less fortunate brothers in 
other lands. The churches have lately 
been stirred by two movements among 
two important classes of members. The 
Young People’s Missionary Movement 
has carried forward educational work 
among church members and in the Sun- 
day schools. It is fair to say that, largely 
owing to its efforts, the next genera- 
tion of church members will be very 
much better furnished than the present 
with intelligent information with regard 
to the expansion of Christianity at home 
and abroad. The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in Canada wound up its na- 
tional campaign with a great Congress 
in Toronto. The results of this gather- 
ing are very decided even now. The 
national campaign of the United States 
has just been closed by the Congress 
in Chicago. The large conferences of 
the campaign were attended by over 
65,000 delegates, the final Congress 
by a strong representation of over 
4,000. The missionary consciousness 
has been awakened, but it is not 
a separate division of a man’s soul. 
The home causes receive ten-fold for 
everything they put into their mission- 
ary work. It was interesting in fol- 
lowing up a recent criticism of the 
Movement based on the plea that so 
much money was being sent abroad 
when there was so much need at home, 
to find that the leaders in the foreign 
campaign were to a man interested in 
all sorts of good work here at home. 
The indirect spiritual results we cannot 
measure. Two, however, may be noted. 
Banded together to accomplish a great 
task differences have been forgotten. 
The objective is so much bigger than 
the questions about which there have 
been petty disagreements that the dis- 
sensions have in many cases vanished. 
Besides, it is calling out hitherto un- 
touched reserves. In one city confer- 
ence the total attendance of men at the 
gathering was one-fifth more than the 
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total Protestant male church member- 
ship of the city. 


Religious Interest in the Colleges 


It is hard to measure an increase in 
religious interest apart from the work 
of an organization. It may be that 
there are many Christians outside the 
Church but we have no way of count- 
ing them or of properly judging their 
opinion. Some of the special activities 
of the religious organizations of col- 
lege students give us for this reason 
probably the fairest opportunity of 
judging of the increase in general in- 
terest. The summer conferences of the 
Christian Associations were largely at- 
tended last year by representative men 
and women. It has been necessary this 
year to considerably enlarge the con- 
ference facilities to meet the increasing 
demands for admission. The Student 
Volunteer Convention at Rochester was 
attended by men and women represent- 
ing all the best elements of college life. 
In most cases the representation was 
made a college matter. The activities 
of the religious organizations of stu- 
dents have attracted to them more and 
more prominent students in intellectual, 
social, and athletic life. More of the 
stronger of our undergraduates are en- 
listing in the Christian ministry, in for- 
eign service, and in social service call- 
ings in the great cities. Perhaps in 
some ways the clearest index of the in- 
creasing willingness to do the will of 
God, is the interest shown in deeper 
things in connection with special awak- 
enings in many of our colleges. 


The Value of Decision 


The problems that face the college 
student are not easy of solution; but, 
contrary to an impression in the minds 
of many, he is not unwilling to listen 
to one who comes with credentials en- 
dorsed by a career of service to dis- 
cuss the more serious issues of life. 


There has been a general recognition of 
the value of taking a decided stand on 
some of these issues; and when the de- 
cision has been taken thoughtfully and 
sincerely, it has been abided by. Re- 
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ligious awakenings have taken place 
during the past year in many different 
ways. In some cases Christian students 
themselves have, without outside aid, 
been able to set their whole institution 
alive with a deep conviction of the real- 
ity of the Unseen Things and the 
world-conquering value of a life of un- 
selfish service. In some instances local 
speakers, well known in the college, 
have brought the awakening message. 
The president of an important universi- 
ty in the Middle West addressed his 
own students in a serious of lectures, 
and set aside hours for personal inter- 
views. Ninety per cent. of the student 
body attended and the hours for in- 
terviewing were all filled. If the Chris- 
tian life is at its best a life of every 
day service in the name of the Master, 
then at their best Christian undergrad- 
uates can of themselves bring about a 
changed life in their institution. Even 
in those cases where the presentation of 
truth has been made from a new view- 
point by one coming from outside the 
college community, the enduring work 
has been done by those undergraduates 
who have determined that their fellows 
shall know the high claims that God 
has on every life. 


Special Consideration of Life Problems 


Through every section of the United 
States and Canada many special meet- 
ings have been held addressed by those 
who have been the friends of students 
in this and in other countries. These 
meetings have one and all been charac- 
terized by a seriousness of purpose 
coupled with absolute sanity. The ap- 
peal has been made to both the heart 
and the mind of the college student. 
The claims of Jesus Christ have been 
presented as clearly and simply as pos- 
sible, and nearly all those who have re- 
sponded set out at once to serve Him. 
In connection with these meetings liter- 
ally thousands of personal interviews 
have been held, in which the attempt 
was made to deal fairly yet sympathet- 
ically with whatever problem was block- 
ing the path to highest service at the 
time. Mr. Mott was able this year to 
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spend some time in several large uni- 
versities. He visited Queen’s, Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; and, 
in every instance, large and appreciative 
audiences of students attended his pub- 
lic addresses dealing with the real prob- 
lems of students the world over. State 
secretaries in the United States and pro- 
vincial secretaries in Canada, together 
with the secretaries of the International 
Committee, have been engaged in these 
campaigns everywhere; and with them 
have been associated denominational 
leaders and workers in the field of so- 
cial service. Prominent undergraduates 
have everywhere gladly assisted in the 
preparation for these services and in se- 
curing permanent results from the ad- 
vances made in the periods of especial 
seriousness. Many have expressed their 
attitude towards such efforts in terms 
of the highest loyalty to their colleges, 
and have put themselves on record as 
convinced that the destiny of their insti- 
tutions depends upon an _ unfaltering 
loyalty to our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. We cannot measure the results 
of such awakenings in numbers; at- 
tempts of this kind to measure the im- 
measurable with our petty human scales, 
only serve to expose the littleness of 
vision of the measures; yet it is not 
without some significance that many 
hundreds of college men have taken 
their stand for Christ and for the Chris- 
tian life during the past year. 


The Practical Outcome 


To call an act a declaration of pur- 
pose is to misname it if no result en- 
sues. But such ineffectualness has not 
been the outcome of this good work. 
One institution reports as the result of 
the special awakening a new interest in 
service to the community. It often hap- 
pens that the college town looks upon 
the college rather as a nuisance than 
as a wholesome part of the community; 
and rarely does the body of students 
stand as an active, aggressive agent op- 
posed to vice, hypocrisy, and unbelief. 
This has been changed in many cases 
and the students are beginning to be a 
real help where they were before an in- 
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different element or a positive hin- 
drance. Interested professors have aided 
them in the study of the field of labor, 
and together with the active forces of 
the community all have set themselves 
to renewed efforts for the advancement 
of the kingdom. A new interest in the 
study of the Bible has manifested itself. 
One large university reports a complete 
revolution in that department. Fraterni- 
ty men have organized Bible classes in 
their chapter houses, athletic teams have 
held special sessions to fit into their par- 
ticular order of life, faculty groups 
have met here and there with great suc- 
cess; altogether there has been an en- 
larged idea of the possibilities of Bible 
study as a guide in everyday life. The 
missionary spirit has awakened. It has 
begun at home, it has carried men into 
nearby towns and villages and it has 
expressed itself in a growing sense of 
our duty to our brothers in other lands. 
As an important result of the renewed 
desire to serve, the interest taken in 
plans for changing certain conditions in 
college life should be mentioned. The 
honor system in examinations has been 
established, in some institutions, frater- 
nity abuses have been remedied, reforms 
in the conduct of athletics have been 
brought about; and altogether students 
have come to regard seriously the out- 
come of their varied activities. Hon- 
esty and purity in study and sports are 
being earnestly sought after. The col- 
lege to serve God and the world—this 
has become the watchword. 


The Ultimate Service 


Best of all has been the changed at- 
titude toward the short years it is given 
to every man to spend upon this earth, 
Many strong men have been led to 
change entirely their viewpoint towards 
their life-work. Not the mere fact that 
men are turning from certain callings 
into certain others is sufficient ground 
upon which to base such an assertion. 
We hesitate rightly to loosely use the dis- 
tinction between “sacred” and “secular” 
in the matter of life-work. But it re- 
mains that there is an overwhelming 
need of strong men in the Christian 


ministry, on the frontier, and in the 
foreign missionary service, at the pres- 
ent time; and it is certainly a clear re- 
sult of a new visicn that an increasing 
number of strong men are hastening to 
offer themselves where the need is so 
urgent, and many others who have not 
been led to decide in this way have 
had their motives in continuing in the 
former courses purified and enlarged. 
Men with a deep Christian purpose in 
business at home, in country districts, in 
the mining towns, as representatives of 
their employers in the far East, are mis- 
sionaries, too. Doctors, lawyers, and 
engineers !—it makes all the difference 
in the world whether they are practising 
their professions for themselves or for 
God and His children. But to return 
to the special aspect of the question, af- 
ter every awakening among a_ body of 
students, there have come many clear de- 
cisions for lives to be expended in serv- 
ice in places of spiritual leadership at 
home and abroad where leaders are few 
and humanity is crying for light and 
life. 


Christian Association Advances 


The student Christian Associations 
have made decided forward steps in the 
past year. Statistics might prove mis- 
leading here, but some certain facts 
leave little room for doubt that an 
advance has been made. There has 
been a considerable increase in the num- 
ber of those who have undertaken com- 
munity service promoted by the Associa- 
tions. This has expressed itself in 
Sunday School work, in evangelistic 
work, in educational classes for foreign 
workingmen, in the activities of enter- 
tainment troups, in aiding the needy 
with gifts of money and clothing, in so- 
cial settlement work, in valuable service 
in the organization and supervision of 
boy’s clubs, in assistance rendered to 
civic improvement societies, and other 
lines of effort too numerous to detail. 
New buildings have been erected or 
new quarters provided for growing As- 
sociations. Two preparatory schools 


have added buildings for the voluntary 
religious organizations, and several uni- 
versities have come into the possession 
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of well-equipped men’s clubs in which 
the Association has a large place. One 
preparatory school has built a small 
boys’ club. The foreign work of four in- 
stitutions is being steadily strengthened, 
while two others have plans laid for 
new enterprises abroad. The efficiency 
of the employed force has been im- 
proved along two lines; higher qualifica- 
tions are being demanded of new sec- 
retaries; and special training has been 
provided for student employed officers, 
a part of the scheme being a secretarial 
institute for the United States and Can- 
ada to be held in August of this year at 
Lake Forest, Illinois. Advances in 
Bible study have been generally along 
the lines of intensity—more normal 
classes for leaders of groups, more in- 
stitutes under expert leadership, dealing 
with the principles of teaching, and a 
greater emphasis laid on the daily de- 
votional study. Especially since the 
Rochester Convention there has been a 
large increase in the number attending 
mission study classes and in gifts to 
missions. In many colleges the Asso- 
ciation has taken up seriously the matter 
of helping men to see the principles that 
should underlie the choice of a life- 
work. There is a growing feeling, too, 
that the organization should have a part 
in helping graduates to find places of 
service in the towns and cities to which 
they go after leaving college. The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement working in 
close connection with the Student Chris- 
tian Association has continued its serv- 
ice in the promotion of the intelligent 
study of the expansion of Christianity 
and in bringing before men and women 
the needs of the foreign field. The can- 
didate department of this organization 
has been of the greatest assistance in 
aiding the mission boards to find prop- 
erly qualified missionaries to fill their 
constantly increasing requirements. 


The Unfinished Task 


In spite of the progress there is much 
still to be done. Though there has been 
a great deal of community service going 
on, what has been accomplished is little 
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more than an indication of the tremen- 
dous opportunities that have been 
passed by. Bible study leaders must 
have better training. More of the 
Christian men in the colleges must stand 
for constant, persistent study of the 
Book of Books. In mission study the 
work has only begun. The officers of the 
Christian Associations and other Chris- 
tian leaders in our colleges have not yet 
come to understand that accurate knowl- 
edge of the progress of the gospel 
at home and abroad is the only sure 
foundation on which to build a progres- 
sive, active Christian life and a Church 
that will be an organism rather than a 
mechanical organization. Plans for 
mission study are deferred till late in 
the fall instead of being laid in the 
spring, and the year passes by without 
there being offered any proper oppor- 
tunity to college students of coming in 
touch with the facts of living Christian- 
ity. Previous to last year there were 
only about thirty normal classes for 
mission study leaders in the United 
States and Canada; and though the 
number has increased this year, it is 
still far below the demands of the situa- 
tion. Though we may recognize with 
thankfulness that opportunities for de- 
cision for the Christian life have been 
offered this year more widely than ever 
before, it remains that the number to 
whom the claims of Jesus Christ have 
been clearly and convincingly presented 
is comparatively small. The colleges as 
colleges have not as yet taken their 
rightful place in the extension of the 
Kingdom of God over the world. Even 
the enterprises that are now under way 
do not by a very great deal receive the 
support they deserve. “The field is 
the world;” and with all our vaunted 
progress, we are still tilling pitifully 
and sowing carelessly. 


The Future 


What are the lessons of the past? 
Each must read them for himself. Some 
few things are reasonably certain. Any 
substantial achievement will have behind 
it a body of Christian students who 
have renewed their covenant with God 
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of well-equipped men’s clubs in which 
the Association has a large place. One 
preparatory school has built a small 
boys’ club. The foreign work of four in- 
stitutions is being steadily strengthened, 
while two others have plans laid for 
new enterprises abroad. The efficiency 
of the employed force has been im- 
proved along two lines; higher qualifica- 
tions are being demanded of new sec- 
retaries; and special training has been 
provided for student employed officers, 
a part of the scheme being a secretarial 
institute for the United States and Can- 
ada to be held in August of this year at 
Lake Forest, Illinois. Advances in 
Bible study have been generally along 
the lines of intensity—more normal 
classes for leaders of groups, more in- 
stitutes under expert leadership, dealing 
with the principles of teaching, and a 
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they go after leaving college. The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement working in 
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ice in the promotion of the intelligent 
study of the expansion of Christianity 
and in bringing before men and women 
the needs of the foreign field. The can- 
didate department of this organization 
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erly qualified missionaries to fill their 
constantly increasing requirements. 


The Unfinished Task 


In spite of the progress there is much 
still to be done. Though there has been 
a great deal of community service going 
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more than an indication of the tremen- 


dous opportunities that have been 
passed by. Bible study leaders must 
have better training. More of the 


Christian men in the colleges must stand 
for constant, persistent study of the 
Book of Books. In mission study the 
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substantial achievement will have behind 
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have renewed their covenant with God 
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to give their lives fully to His serv- 
ice. They will seek Him for wisdom, 
draw upon Him for courage and then 
do His will in the world, giving to men 
that love wherewith He first loved us. 
Sincerity in purpose, thoroughness and 
precision in work, courage in endurance 
—these will be the characteristics of 
achieving men. They will earnestly 
seek to live in hourly companionship 
with Jesus Christ: then whatever form 
of organization may seem best for pres- 
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ent purposes will shape itself to its 
proper end under the influence of con- 
quering souls. Divisions of race, na- 
tionality, and society, will be broken 
down; wrongs in home, church, and 
state will be righted. The colleges will 
then stand as great forces for purity, 
justice, and righteousness, paying back 
to the community ten-fold what it has 
given, leading everywhere in the serv- 
ice of the Master, giving Him pre- 
eminence in all things! 


SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP AND INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY’ 


By Woodrow Wilson 


T seems singular that each generation 
should ask itself for what purpose 
the gospel has come into the world, and 
yet it is necessary if we would under- 
stand our own purposes that we should 
ask ourselves in our own generation 
that fundamental question. No doubt 
Christianity came into the world to save 
the world. We are privileged to live in 
the midst of many manifestations of 
the great service that Christianity does 
to society—to the world that now is. 
All of the finest things that have made 
history illustrious seem to have proceed- 
ed from the spirit of Christ. All those 
things which distinguish modern civili- 
zation are things which it has derived 
from the spirit of a church which, when 
it has remembered Christ, has reminded 
the world of the ideals according to 
which it should serve mankind—should 
serve all the ends for which men live 
together; and in our own day in par- 
ticular there are a great many notable 
movements afoot which are manifestly 
“2 An address delivered at Covenant Presbyterian 


Church, Chicago, reprinted through the courtesy of 
The Interior. 


touched—at their root, at any rate— 
with the spirit of Christ. 

But Christianity did not come into 
the world merely to save the world, 
merely to set crooked things straight, 
merely to purify social motives, merely 
to elevate the programme according to 
which we live, merely to put new illu- 
minations into the plans we form for the 
regeneration of the life we are living 
now. The end and object of Christianity 
is the individual, and the individual is the 
vehicle of Christianity. There can be 
no other vehicle; no organization is in 
any proper sense Christian; no organi- 
zation itself loves the person and ex- 
ample of Christ; no organization holds 
itself in that personal relationship to the 
Saviour in which the individual must 
hold himself if he would be indeed one 
who lives according to the Christian 
precepts. You know that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of modern so- 
ciety is, that it has submerged the indi- 
vidual as much as that is possible. 

In economic society we see men or- 
ganized in great societies and corpora- 
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tions and organic groups, in which each 
individual member feels that his own 
conscience is pooled and subordinated, 
and in co-operating with which men, as 
you know, constantly excuse themselves 
from the exercise of their own indepen- 
dent judgment in matters of conscience. 
The great danger of our own day, as 
it seems to me, is that men will com- 
pound their conscientious scruples on 
the ground that they are not free to 
move independently; that they are sim- 
ply parts of a great whole, and that 
they must move with that whole, 
whether they wish to or not, for they 
say, “The penalty will be that we shall 
be absolutely crushed.” The organiza- 
tion must dictate to us, if we be mem- 
bers of a corporation; if we be mem- 
bers of a union, the union; if we be 
members of a society of whatever kind, 
the programme of the society must 
dominate us. It was easy in a simpler 
age to apply morals to individual con- 
duct, because individuals acted sepa- 
rately and by a private and individual 
choice, but we have not adjusted our- 
selves to the present organization of so- 
ciety; and whatever we may say with 
regard to the obligation of the individ- 
ual to exercise his own conscience, you 
will find yourselves very much put to it 
if an individual friend comes to you 
with an individual problem of conduct 
and ask you how under the circum- 
stances you think he ought to act. 

It sometimes seems like a choice be- 
tween breaking up the programme and 
subordinating our conscience. I have 
had men tell me who were in the pro- 
fession to which I was originally bred 
—the profession of the law—that it is 
extremely difficult to thread their way 
amid small difficulties in giving advice 
to the great bodies of men whom they 
are called upon to advise, and to dis- 
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criminate between what is legally safe 
and what is morally justifiable. It is in 
this age that the preacher must preach, 
and the preacher must find the individ- 


tual and enable the individual to find 


himself, and in order to do that he must 
understand and thread the intricacies of 
modern society. 

It was my privilege to speak upon a 
similar occasion to this not many 
months ago, and there to take as my 
theme the necessity that the minister is 
under to enable the individual to find 
himself amid the intricacies of modern 
thought. This is an age of obscured 
counsel about many fundamental things, 
and the average individual does not 
know his place in the spiritual order 
of the universe as it is now interpreted 
by multitudinous and differing voices. 
And the minister has the very difficult 
task to enable the individual to find him- 
self amid modern thought. This even- 
ing I must call your attention to the 
fact that it is also his business to enable 
the individual to find himself amid mod- 
ern action. 

There are daily choices to be made, 
and the individual must make them at 
the risk of the integrity of his own soul. 
He must know that he cannot shift the 
responsibility upon the organization, the 
minister must address himself to him 
as his counselor and friend and spiritual 
companion, and they must take counsel 
together how a man is to live with up- 
lifted head and pure conscience in our 
own complicated age, not allowing the 
crowd to run away with him. 

You know that the law has shirked 
this duty. Sooner or later the duty 
must be faced. The law tries nowadays 
to deal with men in groups and com- 
panies, to punish them as corporate 
wholes. It is an idle undertaking. It 
never will be successfully accomplished. 
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The only responsibility to which human 
society has ever responded or ever will 
respond, is the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. The law must find the indi- 
vidual in the modern corporation and 
apply its demands and its punishments 
to him if we are to check any of the 
vital abuses which now trouble the 
world of business. You may pile fines 
never so high in the public treasury and 
corporations will still continue to do 
things that they ought not to do, unless 
you check them by taking hold of the 
individuals who are ultimately responsi- 
ble for their actions. While the law 
waits to find this out, the minister can- 
not wait. He must attempt and must ac- 
complish what the law declines, for 
men are dying every day. They are go- 
ing to their long reckoning. They can- 
not wait for the law to find the way 
of the gospel. And the minister must 
be present with them while they live, 
and comfort them when they die, and 
reassure them of the standards of their 
conduct. 

Every great age of the world of 
which I have ever heard was an age 
not characterized chiefly by co-operative 
effort, but characterized chiefly by the 
indomitable individual. You cannot give 
any age distinction by the things that 
everybody does. Each age derives its 
distinction from the things that individ- 
uals choose to be particular in doing 
of their own choice. And every turn- 
ing point in the history of mankind has 
been pivoted upon the choice of an indi- 
vidual, when some spirit that would not 
be dominated stood stiff in its independ- 
ence and said: “I go this way. Let 
any man go other ways who pleases.” 

We die separately. We do not die 
by corporations. We do not die by so- 
cieties. We do not withdraw into our 
crust by companies. Every man has to 


live with himself privately—and it is a 
most uncomfortable life. He has to 
remember what he did during the day, 
the things that he yielded to, the points 
that he compromised, the things that he 
shrugged his shoulders at and let go by, 
when he knew that he ought to have 
uttered a protest and stood stiff in de- 
clining to co-operate. And this lonely 
dying is the confession of our con- 
sciousness that we are individually and 
separately and personally related to the 
ideals which we pursue, and to the per- 
sons to whom we would stand_ loyal. 
Corporations do not love Christ. Some 
individuals that compose them do, but 
those individuals do not love him truly 
who co-operate in doing the things that 
those associated with them do that are 
inconsistent with the law of Christ. 

I have feard a great deal of preach- 
ing, and I have heard most of it with 
respect, but I have heard a great deal 
of it with disappointment, because I felt 
that it had nothing to do with me. So 
many preachers whom I hear use the 
gospels in order to expound some of 
the difficulties of modern thought, but 
only now and again does a minister di- 
rect upon me personally the raking fire 
of examination—which consists in tak- 
ing out of the Scriptures individual, 
concrete examples of men situated as I 
suppose myself to be situated—and 
search me with the question “How are 
you individually measuring up to the 
standards which in holy writ we know 
were exacted of this man?” 

I am one of those who remember 
with a great deal of admiration the 
work of that extraordinary man, Mr. 
Moody. He was not a learned man, as 
you know, and the doctrine that he 
preached was always doctrine which 
seemed to have inevitably something 
personal to do with you if you were in 
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the audience. And whenever I came 
into contact with Mr. Moody I got the 
impression that he was coming sepa- 
rately into contact with one person at a 
time. I remember once that I was in a 
very plebeian place; I was in a barber 
shop, lying in a chair, and I was aware 
that a personality had entered the room. 
A man came quietly in upon the same 
errand that I had come in on, and sat 
in the chair next to me. Every word 
that he uttered, though it was not in the 
least didactic, showed a personal and 
vital interest in the man who was serv- 
ing him, and before I got through with 
what was being done to me I was aware 
that 1 had attended an evangelistic serv- 
ice, because Mr. Moody was in the next 
chair. I purposely lingered in the room 
after he left and noted the singular ef- 
fect his visit had upon the barbers in 
that shop. They talked in undertones. 
They did not know his name. They 
did not know who had been there, but 
they knew that something had elevated 
their thought. And I felt that I left 
that place as I should have left a place 
of worship. Mr. Moody always sought 
and found the individual. 

As I see the opportunity of the 
church, it is ‘to assist in bringing an- 
other great age in. Ministers are not 
going to assist very much in solving the 
social problems of the time, as such. 
Their attitude towards the social prob- 
lems of the time is always supposed to 
be a professional attitude, and they are 
not of as much assistance in that matter 
as the average serious-minded layman 
is. But the opportunity of the Church 
is to call in tones that cannot be mis- 
taken to every individual of his own 
place in the world and his own respon- 
sibility, and to resist the temptations of 
his particular life in such ways that if 
he be central to anything the whole 
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world will feel the quiver of the earth- 
quake that comes from the fact that 
there is one immovable thing in it— 
moral principle embodied in a particular 
man. 

This is an age of conformity. It is 
an age when everybody goes about 
seeking to say what everybody else is 
saying. Winds of opinion creep through 
the country. Formulas are repeated 
with all sorts of dexterity in their mere 
variations. Men have caught the 
gregarious habit of conscience as well 
as of mind, and you will find that noth- 
ing heartens an audience in a modern 
age more than to hear an individual, 
whether he has anything to say or not, 
get up and say something that he really 
means singly and by himself, without 
the least care whether anybody else 
thinks it and means it or not. A friend 
of mine who was of such a sort was 
congratulated for his courage in speak- 
ing the things that he really thought. 
He said: “Why, I am not aware of 
any courage. It would take courage to 
do the other thing. If I said the things 
I did not mean, I would say very con- 
tradictory things at different times. I 
would get all tied up, and I should not 
know how to get out, and the only way 
to avoid that is by echoing everything 
else that everybody else says.” There 
was a cynical saying of Dean Swift’s, 
“If you wish to be considered a man of 
sense, always agree with the person 
with whom you are conversing.” That 
is a very modern, and I dare say a very 
ancient, way of gaining a reputation of 
being a man of sense. But that is at 
the peril of your soul, which is a con- 
sideration worth thinking of. 

I have often preached in my political 
utterances the doctrine of expediency, 
and I am an unabashed disciple of that 
doctrine. What I mean to say is, you 
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cannot carry the world as fast as a few 
select individuals think. The individ- 
uals who have the vigor to lead must 
content with a_ slackened 
pace and go only so fast as they can 
be followed. They must not be imprac- 
ticable. They must not be impossible. 
They must not insist upon getting at 
once what they know they cannot get. 
But that is not inconsistent with their 
telling the world in very plain terms 
whither it is bound and what the ulti- 
mate and complete truth of the matter 
(as it seems to them) is, because you 
cannot make any progress unless you 
know whither are bound. The 
question is not of pace—that is a matter 
of expediency—but of direction; that is 
a matter of principle. And where the 
individual should be indomitable is in 
the choice of direction, saying: “I will 
not bow down to the golden calf of 
fashion. I will not bow down to the 
weak habit of pursuing everything that 
is popular, everything that belongs to 
the society to which I belong. I will 
insist on telling that society, if I think 
it is so, that in certain fundamental 
principles it is wrong; but I won’t be 
fool enough to insist that it adopt my 
programme at once for putting it right. 
What I do insist upon is, speaking the 
full truth to it and never letting it for- 
get the truth; speaking the truth again 
and again and again with every varia- 
tion of the theme, until men will wake 
some morning and the theme will sound 
familiar, and they will say: ‘Well, after 
all, is it not so?” That is what I 
mean by the indomitable individual. 
Not the defiant individual, not the im- 
practicable individual, but the individual 
who does try, and cannot be ashamed, 
and cannot be silenced, who tries to 
observe the fair manner of just speech 
but who will not hold his tongue. 
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That is the duty of the preacher. I 
have noticed that there is one sort of 
preaching in simple congregations, and 
sometimes a different sort of preaching 
in congregations that are not simple. 
Now there cannot be two _ gospels. 
There cannot be two ways in which 
individuals shall save themselves. And 
the minister ought to see to it that with 
infinite gentleness, but with absolute 
fearlessness, every man is made to con- 
form to the standards which are set up 
in the gospel, even though it cost him 
his reputation, even though it cost him 
his friends, even though it cost him his 
life. Then will come that moral awak- 
ening which we have been so long pre- 
dicting, and for which we have so long 
waited; that rejuvenation of morals 
which comes when morals is a fresh 
and personal and individual thing for 
every man and woman in every com- 
munity; when the church will seem not 
like an organization for the propagation 
of doctrines, but like an organization 
made up of individuals every one of 
whom is vital in the processes of life. 

I remember attending recently a mis- 
sionary conference in which we were 
all heartened with the plans that were 
being formed for bringing all the de- 
nominations in the missionary field to- 
gether in a common effort. After all 
the speeches had been made and we 
had dispersed and I was going home in 
the night, I thought: “This is a very 
beautiful thing that is about to happen 
in the mission field. But I hope that 
after it has happened the people who 
are being evangelized will not come 
here and see us, because I should not 
like to have them think we could do 
that thing away from home and could 
not do it at home.” I should not like 


to have them think that we are divided 
in our Christianity where we live and 
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maintain the civilization of a Christian 
nation, and are united among those 
upon whom we look with a certain con- 
descension—as if they could not under- 
stand our differences of doctrine, and 
therefore they were not worth explain- 
ing to them—from that high intellectual 
plane upon which we think that we live, 
whereas we do not live upon intellectual 
planes at all, but emotional planes; we 
live upon planes of resolution and not 
upon planes of doctrine, if I may put it 
so. And the reason that we differ so is 
that we hold ourselves above the prac- 
tical levels of life and are constantly 
forgetting that the whole vitality of 
Christianity consists not in its texts but 
in its translation; not in the things that 
we put as the abstract standard but in 
the actions which we originate as the 
concrete examples. 

You will see, therefore, that there is 
a sense in which the minister is set 
against modern society. Modern socie- 
ty is collectivist. It says “Unite.” The 
minister must say “Not so. You can 
unite for certain temporal purposes, but 
you cannot merge your souls; and 
Christianity, come what may, must be 
fundamentally and forever individualis- 
tic.” 

For my part I do 


not see any 
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promise of vitality either in the church 
or in society except upon the true basis 
of individualism. A nation is strong in 
proportion to the variety of its origin- 
ative strength, and that is in proportion 
to the vitality of its individuals. It is 
rich in direct proportion to the inde- 
pendence of the souls of which it is 
made up. And so every promising 
scheme that unites us must still be il- 
luminated and checked and offset by 
those eternal principles of individual re- 
sponsibility which are repeated not only 
in the gospel but in human nature, in 
physical nature. 

You have loved some person very 
dearly. You have tried to merge your 
individuality with that person, and you 
have never succeeded. There is no per- 
son linked spiritually so closely to you 
that you can share his individuality or 
he can share yours. And this inexor- 
able law, physical and spiritual, is the 
law which must be the guiding fact to 
the minister of the gospel. He must 
preach civilization to men, not to socie- 
ty. He must preach salvation to the in- 
dividual, for it only one by one that we 
can love, and love is the law of life. 
And the only person living through 
whom we shall love is our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. 


AN ENVIABLE OPPORTUNITY 
By A. J. Elliott 


HERE are few college men in the 
country, if deepest thoughts were 
known, but desire to make a real contri- 
bution in making the world better for 
having lived. Individuals may differ as 
to how this objective may be attained, 
but the judgment of the college man of 


to-day upon one not possessing such a 
motive to some degree would emphati- 
cally be that he was selfish, shallow, 
empty headed and a “quitter” indeed. 
However, there are too few whose 
conception of life is that life’s work has 
begun and that some of the greatest op- 
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portunities for attaining life’s high mo- 
tive lie not in that dim and somewhat 
distant future, but are here now, to-day, 
this week, next month, this coming va- 
cation. 

Students of the boy problem of this 
country are practically agreed that the 
largest single and the dominating influ- 
ence of the boy life of this country is 
the college and university influence, 
and what is this but the combined in- 
fluence of college students? We do 
not question the fact that it has been 
the worst in college life and not the 
best that has characterized this dominat- 
ing influence, but this has been due to 
the activity of the “sporty” element in 
our colleges and the inactivity of the 
better class of students. The writer 
most emphatically contends that the boy 
life of this country is quite as suscepti- 
ble to the best influences of college 
as it is to the worst. 

I appeal to the thirty-five thousand 
college students who were in Bible 
classes this past year to do for the boy 
life of this country what no other force 
can do, and to do the greatest thing that 
one group of men can do for another or 
that one individual can do for another, 
namely, be the means of kindling char- 
acter in the lives of the boys and young 
men that we come in contact with dur- 
ing the coming four months. I realize 
that this call means sacrifice, but life’s 
objective is not to be attained without 
sacrifice. 

If each student will do what some 
students did last summer, we may to- 
gether block the attack of those college 
influences which have not been the best, 
but establish such an offensive influence 
for righteousness and all that is best, 
that thousands of boys now hostile and 
indifferent to the claims of Christ may 
be won to a hearty loyalty to Him. 
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One student who was at the Geneva 
Conference last year was ambitious to 
do something during the summer, but 
he had to work on the farm six miles 
from town. At first it seemed that 
there was nothing that he could do. He 
discovered, however, that there was no 
Sunday School in the community. The 
use of a school house was secured, a 
Sunday School was organized and the 
college student became the superinten- 
dent of the school and the teacher of a 
young men’s class. 

A second student who had been in a 
Bible class at college went out on the 
plains for the summer, where his only 
associates were the cowboys. He was 
able to organize a Bible class of eleven 
of these rough and ready fellows who 
knew no physical fear, but are, never- 
theless, susceptible to the higher claims 
of life. At the end of the summer the 
leader of this class was completely over- 
whelmed by the ovation that his class _ 
gave him. 

A third student spent his summer 
with a surveying gang. It was a tough 
experience for him, but he had his 
nerve with him. Before two weeks 
had passed the entire group had taken 
up together the study of the book of 
John. 

A fourth came home to his own town 
to spend the summer. He found that 
a group of boys in his own Sunday 
School was without a teacher and most 
of the once enthusiastic class were scat- 
tered and losing interest. He gathered 
the fellows together, organized a base- 
ball team, arranged for the entire class 
to go on a camping outing together for 
four days, aroused their enthusiasm for 
studying the word of God and, at the 
close of the summer when he went back 
to college, left the most enthusiastic 
class in the entire school. 
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And so I might go on to tell how 
many others spent their summers in 
kindling character in the lives of the 
boys of the community. Some as 
leaders in boys’ camps, others enlisted 
themselves in the open-air work for the 
poor children of the city, others helped 
organize a Sunday School athletic league, 
others lead shop meetings and helped in 
the betterment work for the industrial 
classes, each having an _ experience 
which he would not surrender, which 
has had an important place in his own 
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personal process of character-building. 

We owe much to our home com- 
munities, and is it asking too much 
for us to go out from our colleges in 
June, thirty-four thousand strong, to be 
real spiritual powers in the lives of the 
boys and young men of this country? 
There is a different group of boys for 
each student to help. They may not 
come to us, but we can go to them. It 
is a highly multiplying opportunity. Jt 
may be a work that lasts. Shall some 
group of boys have a real friend in you? 


[UNIVERSITY MISSIONS IN CHINA 


By Professor Harlan P. Beach, Yale University 


NE of the most significant signs 
of hopefulness for the Far East 
today is the marvellous renaissance which 
is revolutionizing China and the con- 
temporaneous movement among Chris- 
tian students of the Orient looking 
towards the brotherly sharing of her 
many burdens. This article can only 
hint at six university projects, four of 
them already beginning to be realized, 
which are prophetic of a greater co- 
operation with that ancient Wonderland 
of the Orient on the part of Western 
students. 

To avoid repetition, a few common 
characteristics of these varied endeavors 
will be mentioned. All are educational 
in their aims, two of them being med- 
ical, and the remainder planning to 
carry on a general educational work; 
though the Princeton Mission in Peking 
has also the other activities of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association as 
a main issue. This education is first 
of all to be under conditions most fav- 
orable for moral and spiritual helpful- 


ness of the students. Thus in addition 
to the usual biblical teaching, daily 
prayers, and Sunday services of all mis- 
sionary schools, a greater emphasis is 
laid in the university schemes on strong 
Christian personality and the placing of 
such personalities into vital and brother- 
ly contact with China’s young student 
life. Secondly, as these are university 
missions it is but fitting that greater 
care should be taken in choosing mis- 
sionaries than the regular boards can 
usually exercise. Evidently they must 
be men of known strength and Christian 
manliness, as well as persons who in 
their undergraduate days had the con- 
fidence and respect of all their fellows; 
otherwise their influence upon the home 
constituency would not be helpful, and 
their support could not be easily se- 
cured. They must be, moreover, men 
of unusual scholarship, or of ability to 
manage an educational enterprise and 
to win for it the respect and loyalty of 
Chinese youth. Three of the missions 
already have associated with their 
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American staff Chinese colleagues, edu- 
cated in this country and received by 
the Americans as equals—in one sense, 
as their superiors. It is thus a part of 
their programme to put the foreign staff 
into closest touch with their Chinese 
brothers, in the hope that such an ex- 
hibition of fraternity will destroy the 
middle wall of partition which now sep- 
arates the two races in sO many cases. 
In the Yale mission at least, and doubt- 
less in some of the others, the avowed 
aim is so to emphasize the Chinese ele- 
ment in the Mission’s employ that, at 
no remote day, they may become com- 
petent to do the bulk of the work and 
eventually take over the entire enter- 
prise. Thirdly, all of the missions are 
doing an interdenominational work, and 
in some cases an interdenominational 
staff is still further aiding in the promo- 
tion of Christian unity in that Empire. 
Again, each in its place is eliciting the 
interest and patronage both of mission- 
aries and of the Chinese — Christians 
and non-Christians alike. And finally, 
in every case where the work has been 
long enough in operation to note the 
results, the reflex influence upon the 
home constituency, hoth graduate and 
undergraduate, has been of the health- 
iest sort. The enterprise is familiariz- 
ing students, as nothing else has hereto- 
fore, with the problems and opportuni- 
ties of Christian service in foreign 
lands; and it has likewise generated the 
habit of giving to missions, which will 
aid the regular missionary societies even 
more than the missions themselves. 

In noting points of differentiation 
among these organizations, the chrono- 
logical order of their entrance on the 
field will be followed. The pioneer in 
this line of work in China was the 
Yale Foreign Missionary Society which 
was announced at the Yale Commence- 


ment, in 1902, and sent out its first mis- 
sionaries, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Thurston, the same fall. After nearly 
a year spent in prospecting, educational 
work was in a sense thrust upon the 
Mission by a vote of thirteen missionary 
societies laboring in the newly opened 
Province of Hu-nan, which unanimous- 
ly requested the Mission to undertake 
in their behalf the work of higher 
Christian education for a constituency 
of over twenty million people resident 
in Hu-nan. Though Mr. Thurston died 
within a year and while Warren Sea- 
bury, whose success in guiding the op- 
ening educational work was unusual, 
was drowned less than three years after 
arriving on the field, the School was 
opened in November, 1906, and has 
since been in successful operation. The 
Mission is located at the provincial capi- 
tal, Changsha, where the obstacles to 
land purchase are almost insuperable. 
Thus far only limited premises within 
the city are owned by the Mission, 
though other buildings are leased for 
medical school and residence purposes. 
Space limitations have made it impos- 
sible to receive any except boarding pu- 
pils, and only about fifty of these can 
be accommodated. The highest class in 
the School has reached its final prepara- 
tory year, so that true College work 
begins in 1911. A Normal Class of 
graduates from other colleges has been 
held, and an excellent beginning in 
medical education has also been made 
under Dr. E. H. Hume, who has al- 
ready won a large medical reputation. 
While mission work in Hu-nan could be 
openly begun only after 1900, thus mak- 
ing the number of Christian students of 
the Province very few, a promising 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
established in the School in 1909 and 
has attracted to its rooms and services 
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a goodly number of non-Christian Gov- 
ernment students. With its present 
staff of four foreigners—two of them 
married — besides the widow of the 
Mission’s pioneer, Mrs. Thurston, a 
head for the Department for Training 
Nurses; Miss Gage—a graduate of 
Wellesley —and an American trained 
Chinese physician, Dr. Yen; with prop- 
erty worth $16,000 and a building fund 
amounting to $37,000; with the ability 
to raise an annual budget averaging 
nearly $11,000; with some of the best 
men in the University in training for 
the college, two of whom leave this 
summer for China, the Volunteer Move- 
ment’s secretary, Dr. Latourette, being 
one; with these and other tokens of 
God’s blessing, the Mission looks for- 
ward to a useful future, when the pres- 
ent Preparatory Department will be 
supplemented by a College, a Normal 
Department, Medical Department, and 
probably a Scientific School. Though 
the Society is affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, which 
has representatives on its Council, it is 
absolutely independent, financially and 
otherwise. 

While the Christian Association of 
the University of Pennsylvania under- 
took the partial support of one of its 
medical graduates, Dr. A. H. Woods, 
connected with the Canton Christian 
College as early as 1901, it was not un- 
til October, 1905, that the Association 
appointed a committee to inquire into 
the advisability of inaugurating a medi- 
cal work in conjunction with that Col- 
lege. It was deemed best to send Penn- 
sylvania’s famous full back and track 
team captain, Dr. J. C. McCracken, to 
China in order to inspect the field. 
This he did, starting in January, 1906, 
and reporting at the end of the year. 
He and his wife began the first resi- 
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dence work in 1907, to be followed in 
March, 1909, by Dr. W. W. Cadbury, a 
medical graduate of the University and 
an assistant in its Medical School; in 
July of the same year by Miss M. C. 
Soles, a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital who went out as nurse; and 
in August, 1909, by Dr. T. M. Li, a 
Chinese graduate the preceding June of 


the Medical Department. The “Uni- 
versity Medical School of Canton, 
China,” has fairly begun its work, 


though at this early stage, language 
study occupies most of the time, with 
teaching biology, physiology, and the 
Bible at the Canton Christian College, 
and work in the dispensary and hospital 
as secondary tasks. Its missionaries 
and home committee are strongly de- 
sirous of making the Christian charac- 
ter of their work a distinguishing fea- 
ture, though the utmost care will be 
taken to furnish as thorough an educa- 
tion in medicine as can be had in South 
China. An eye specialist will be sent 
out next fall and the hospital will be 
built in the near future. The first med- 
ical class was expected to number five 
and began its work last month. The 
budget for the present year is $6,000, 
and there is a building fund of some- 
what more than $13,000. It is confi- 
dently expected that the ambition will 
be realized of establishing a medical 
school where instruction of the highest 
quality shall be given, guaranteed by 
an official relation to the University’s 
Medical Department. 

“The Princeton Work in Peking” 
comes next chronologically. The or- 
ganization is allied with the Internation- 
al Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. One of its secre- 
taries, who had been for some time sup- 
ported by the University, “Bob” Gailey, 
Princeton’s old time center rush, en- 
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tered the mission’s service in 1906, with 
Dwight Edwards, while Louis Froelick 
followed a year later for temporary 
work in the Army Department of the 
Peking Association. The high repu- 
tation of Mr. Gailey, especially in con- 
nection with his educational work for 
the sons of the literati in Tientsin, is an 
asset of the highest order, and will 
mean much when the enterprise is fully 
established. Mr. John Wanamaker had 
pledged $33,000 for the Association 
building in the Chinese capital, and this 
is to be at the service of the mission. 
It is temporarily occupying buildings on 
a fine centrally located lot fully paid for 
by a fund raised for the purpose in 
Peking. While learning Chinese, Mr. 
Edwards has taught in the Government 
College at Pao-ting Fu. Mr. Froelick’s 
success among Army men has attracted 
as his successor Mr. J. W. Chambers, 
while Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Burgess carry 
to the permanent staff a valuable experi- 
ence as workers in Japan. Thus far a 
well patronized night school, the supply- 
ing of American students for posts in 
Government schools, winning the good- 
will of the student population of Pek- 
ing, and the exceedingly fruitful work 
among foreign soldiers are the features 
of the enterprise. Mr. Gailey has just 
been fully released for the work of 
Princeton, and henceforth progress will 
be more rapid. The mission has an esti- 
mated budget for 1910 of $7,500, also a 
fund for residences of $10,000, a valu- 
able site secured, and an Association 
building guaranteed. 

“The Shansi Memorial Association” 
of Oberlin College in a way is the heir 
of the oldest student work in the Em- 
pire, since it was one of the avowed ob- 
jects of a group of its graduates who 
went as a “China Band” to the Prov- 
ince of Shan-si in 1880 to establish 


there a “new Oberlin.” In this it was 
disappointed, as the times were not ripe 
for such work, and the surviving mem- 
bers who were there in 1900 met a 
martyr’s death at the hand of the Box- 
ers. The Association came into being 
in 1908 as a memorial and continuator 
of the earlier movement. Its repre- 
sentatives are a descendant of the 
“Throneless King” of China, Mr. H. H. 
Kung bearing Confucius’s surname, and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Staub, all of them 
being Oberlin graduates, and Mr. Kung 
being also an M. A. of Yale. Their 
work, carried on at Tai-ku and Fen- 
chou Fu, is still in its preparatory 
school stage, but it is excellent of its 
grade, as is evidenced by the fact that 
at Fen-chou Fu 286 applied for admis- 
sion when only thirty could enter. It 
is the hope of the Association to de- 
velop a fully fledged college or possibly 
a university — “the only thing of its 
kind between Peking and Persia.” A 
beautiful piece of property containing 
forty acres has recently come into 
its possession—the “Flower Garden” 
which was given to the American 
Board Mission, with which the Associa- 
tion is connected, as a memorial for the 
Oberlin missionaries slain in 1900. The 
deep interest in missions which charac- 
terizes Oberlin College and the visit at 
the Tai-ku institution this year of Presi- 
dent King, together with the honored 
name and influential leadership of Mr. 
Kung, make the future very hopeful. 
The budget of the Association this year 
is $5,795, and it has property valued at 
$7,000. 

It is to be regretted that two other 
missions, one of them destined, per- 
haps, to be the most important of them 
all, are still in their undeveloped stage, 
so that hopes, rather than performance, 
can alone be alluded to. The Harvard 
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Medical Mission is slightly the junior 
of the two. The proposal to establish 
such a Mission did not receive the sup- 
port of the Harvard Medical School un- 
til last spring, when it was decided to 
send Dr. M. R. Edwards to China, 
where he was to examine fully into con- 
ditions and report to the home constitu- 
ency, who should then decide what fur- 
ther steps should be taken. He has re- 
cently returned from a very successful 
tour of investigation, and the report will 
be made about the time this issue 
reaches the reader. What the outcome 
will be, is not certain; yet it may be 
said that the plan has the hearty en- 
dorsement of prominent Harvard men, 
among whom is Ex-President Eliot, the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. If 
it materializes, its object will be to em- 
phasize the higher features of medical 
education, particularly original research. 
It will thus be a scientific-medical mis- 
sion par excellence, though its men will 
be also mindful of the religious values 
of such work. 

The most ambitious of all the univer- 
sity missions is the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, or United Universities’ Scheme, 
as it is tentatively designated. It re- 
sembles the Yale plan in its emphasis 
of intellectual efficiency in combination 
with a system of sound moral training, 
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and in its desire to naturalize in China 
the highest elements of Occidental 
thought while comserving all that is best 
in Chinese culture. Its differentiation is 
found in a reproduction of a modified 
English university organization, having 
a central professoriate for the higher 
studies and a number of co-operating 
colleges or hostels, where students 
would reside under helpful moral con- 
ditions. The latter conform to central 
moral and educational requirements, but 
are administered by different missions, 
which give such religious instruction as 
they deem wise. The University pro- 
fessors are not asked to subscribe to any 
definite formulas of belief, though they 
must be men of strong Christian prin- 
ciples and sympathetic with missionary 
ideals. During the two years of agita- 
tion and careful investigation in China 
and elsewhere, the proposal has won the 
approval of many educators, missionar- 
ies, and diplomatists; and if proper 
financial backing can be secured—a cap- 
ital of £250,000 is called for, besides 
£3,500 a year for ten years—this cen- 
tral body with its affiliated missionary 
hostels, located at the Hankow-Wu- 
chang centre, will accomplish much for 
China and also for the missionary 
cause. 





This article is reprinted through the courtesy of 
the Student World. 


The special opportunities for service that are detailed in this volume ought to com- 


mand the attention of every college man who is looking for a place to put himself to 


work, either for the summer, or for a few years, or for life, 

















ON THE 


The campus is now deserted. And 
what is more desolate than a college 
campus with all the students gone? The 
college world and the real world are 
very different, but at this time of the 
year they have come close together. 
And the transition has been abrupt for 
some men. Some men who have always 
lived a clean life in clean, high-prin- 
cipled homes, act very differently in col- 
lege. There are hundreds of men who 
are often seen in the drinking bouts at 
college who have never touched a drop 
of liquor in their own homes and who 
would not care to have any one in their 
home towns know they did during term 
time. There are worse evils, too, which 
mock at the beauty and purity of the 
homes of many men. And men indulg- 
ing in them often show the most aston- 
ishing chasteness of mind and soundness 
of moral principle in discussion with 
people at home. The double life can be 
carried on during the short years at col- 
lege, but at a tremendous price. In such 
a case men are hypocrites in a double 
sense. They attempt to appear at home 
better than their life gives them the 
right, and at college they attempt to ap- 
pear worse than their knowledge and 
best instincts allow them to be. And 
these are often the first to point the 
finger of scorn and cry “Hypocrite” at 
the man who is trying to do a little re- 
ligious work in college. Others have 
been good men in college. They have 
been on the right side of questions of 
importance. They are sometimes known 
as identified with the religious interests. 
They have gone home, many of them, to 
give special exhibitions of selfishness to 
the people at home. The mother who 
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has been separated from her son all year 
will do anything for him, and he will 
often allow her to do everything and 
give nothing. The helpful little duties 
at home seem prosaic; but who is the 
manly man, the one who cheerfully 
does them, or the one who neglects 
them? Perhaps the club or fraternity 
has been very comfortable. A man has 
been waited upon and does not like to 
come home to the place where he ought 
to do a little waiting upon someone else. 
Does he ever think that a selfish summer 
reflects discredit upon his college? 
Others there are who upon this campus 
lived natural, joyous, friendly lives. 
They never tried to appear better than 
they were willing to take the pains to 
become, either at home or in college. 
They did not, on the other hand, try to 
appear worse than their best selves. 
They were not angels, they were real 
men. At home they are the unselfish 
men; on a camping trip they are the 
busiest, cheeriest, ready to join the 
crowd for every excursion; out canvas- 
ing they are the friendliest, the truest; 
on a tour they are the cleanest and most 
wholesome. The double life cannot last. 
The lower one pulls the other down. 
Truth is the basis of character. It is 
hard to appear to “be good” in college ; 
let men give it up and simply be the best 
they know how, and let it appear as it 
will. College mates will find a man out; 
the home folks will find a man out. 
These two “homes” are great analytical 
laboratories. Would not the best of it all 
be that when they find us out they find 
no cant, no hypocrisy, no meanness— 
just a true man trying, in the midst of 
his blunders, to serve God? 








THE REPORT 


OF A GREAT GATHERING’ 


By Frederick M. Harris 


UCH has been said and written 
about the Rochester Convention. 
There remains to mention the book 
that will give its messages to us in per- 
manent form. With the words of the 
spezkers it is not the purpose to deal 
here, though one regret will be felt by 
many who have the time to read through 
carefully that many utterances of spe- 
cial force, real originality, and powerful 
suggestiveness must pass in these busy 
days in so large a book without the 
proper emphasis. 

The reader who was a delegate will 
delight in the book; he will live over 
again those truly memorable days. He 
will browse among its pages with deep 
joy, and will search out those thoughts 
that have left their impress on his mind. 
Scanning these pages will call to mind 
many things that cannot but have grown 
hazy. Those who have been at former 
conventions will live over again their 
own experiences. The missionary at the 
front, in the hard place, will feel the 
heart-throb of this Movement among 
college men and women. 

The book has been arranged as a 
reference library in one volume. The 
order of delivery in the convention has, 
in general, been abandoned to the en- 
hancing of the value of the work; and 
the index is such that it will serve well 
the purpose of pastor, Association 
leader and layman. The grouping of 
the addresses in logical divisions brings 
reference material on a special subject 





1Students and the Present Missionary Crisis; the 
Report of the Sixth International Convention of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 
held at Rochester, New York, December 29, 1909. to 
anuary 2, 1910. Cloth; pp.—. $1.50. New York: 
tudent Volunteer Movement. 


together. The index, which is full, yet 
not cumbersome, gives concise synopses 
of addresses, and is especially praise- 
worthy for its reference to certain sub- 
jects upon which the reader would like 
to know the general thought of the con- 
vention. There are included many 
things that one really wishes to have: 
the cablegrams that brought messages 
to the delegates from other lands, the 
topic-cards for the morning watch and 
the homeward journey, the testimony 
of the outgoing volunteers—all these 
have been given in full. We shall often 
be glad to turn to these parts of the 
volume as we go about our work in the 
coming year. 

The appendixes contain very valu- 
able material. The list of volunteers 
who have sailed, of missionary contribu- 
tions by students, and the statistics of 
the convention, are very valuable. The 
bibliography of missions, covering in all 
some fifty pages, is, in the fullest sense 
of the word, invaluable. As well as 
the rest of the volume, it shows especial 
wisdom in its arrangement. Apart from 
the fact that such arrangement is of 
great service to busy people, it is always 
a useful thing for the student who is 
not an expert on missions to have a 
careful classification of the authorities 
at hand. It will be easy to neglect this 
part of the volume, but it will be neg- 
lected at great personal loss by leaders 
of mission study in churches, Sunday 
schools, brotherhoods, Christian Asso- 
ciations, and colleges. Dr. Sailer’s 
selection of books for the missionary 
educator comes from a long and suc- 
cessful experience in this field: may it 
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not be overlooked among the abundance 
of material! 

The addresses have been freed from 
slips of delivery, but are left in the free 
style of the platform. The type is 
clear, the paper good, and the binding 
excellent. As a book, it is free from 
any annoying eccentricities of make-up— 
thoroughly dignified, as befits its subject. 

Here and there, no doubt, many read- 
ers will find some detail that they 
would wish otherwise; perfection of at- 
tainment is impossible, and many read- 
ers means a diversity of needs and de- 
sires. The conclusion of the careful 


reader of this volume will, we feel 
sure, be that the purpose is attained. 
We may not like some of the things 
said, we may not be in agreement with 
the conclusions of all the speakers, we 
may even be among those who have 
ideas of their own about missions; but 
this book has done what it evidently set 
out to do—it gives a correct, logically 
arranged report of the Student Volun- 
teer Convention, with the necessary 
guides to special material in a large 
volume, and throws in valuable matter 
on subjects relative to the whole mis- 
sionary enterprise. 


THE STUDENT WORLD 


The University of Toronto Association has 
decided to enter upon definite social settlement 
work. J. M. Shaver, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity, has been appointed special secretary to 
get this work under way during the coming 
year. A house is being secured in the slum dis- 
trict of the city, and a number of the men will 
live here and carry on regular settlement work. 
A large amount of the time at present will be 
devoted to a survey of conditions in order that 
a large and intelligent appeal may be made to 
students for the further extension of the work. 


Curriculum Bible Study at Pennsylvania.— 
Begining with the academic year 1910-11 there 
will be offered at Pennsylvania a new group of 
study known as the Bible Group. There have 
been a few courses of Biblical instructions at 
Pennsylvania, but these have been almost en- 
tirely individual in treatment, and to a large 
extent incidental. The new courses will now 
form a part, each falling into its appropriate 
place, of a study of the Bible as a whole, con- 
sidered in the original writings of which it is 
composed, the history of their separate com- 
position and translation in which it has become 
generally accessible to the people of the 
English tongue. The Old Penn Weekly Re- 
view, in comment on this new departure, says 
in part: “The large rdle the collection of 
books of widely various ages, which are known 
collectively as the Bible, has played in the his- 
toric development of the modern world of the 
West, the fact that the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly, is the one book that mediates effec- 
tively between the ancient orient and the mod- 
ern occident, and that the Christian ideas 
which have so leavened the thought, the ethics, 


and the culture of modern times, find their 
head and source in the writings of the New 
Testament; all these considerations, it is felt, 
justify, and more than justify, the inauguration 
of a group of studies that shall unlock to the 
students the doors of what may be called 
‘Christian’ humanity. The group comprises 
about nine courses in all.” 


The Intercollegiate Association of Cosmo- 
politan Clubs has lately devoted its energies to 
promoting the cause of universal peace. The 
clubs already affiliated in the cause are those of 
Yale, Cornell, Ohio Wesleyan, Chicago, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Illinois and Pennsylvania. 


Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Howe, Jr., sailed on April 
the 16th for East London, South Africa, where 
Mr. Howe will be secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Mr. Howe has 
been connected with the Brooklyn Central As- 
sociation. His wife was Miss Helen Hogeman, 
of Orange, N. J. 


E. T. Heald has succeeded William Davis as 
general secretary at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kan. The missionary 
committees have endorsed the undertaking to 
raise $1,000 for the support of former Secre- 
tary W. W. McLean, now in Association work 
at Mexico City. This is a large advance on the 
amount of $50.00 which was given last year. 


The students at the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater, Okla., raised $300 
toward the salary of the general secretary for 
next year. The faculty added $250 and the 
business men of the city $150 to this amount; 
the Board of Regents has provided the balance, 
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Extension Work at Princeton—For two 
years the Bible groups of the Philadelphian 
Society at Princeton have been carrying on 
Extension Work of a philanthropic and relig- 
ious nature, in addition to the several indepen- 
dent undertakings of a similar kind which 
Princeton students have conducted for many 
years past. 

In 1909-1910 the record of regular and oc- 
casional work done by these groups has been 
as follows: 














Additional| Estimated 
Groups| Leaders} Student Size of 
Helpers |Constituency 
Regular Work. . 17 22 62 277 
Occasional Work. . 8 12 18 392 
25 34 89 669 

















Of these twenty-five groups, two have been 
working in New York City, seven in Trenton, 
six in Princeton, and ten in the rural districts 
near Princeton. The kinds of activity have 
been varied, including Bible and Sunday- 
school classes, boys’ and men’s clubs, lectures 
by members of the Princton Faculty, concerts 
and entertainments, assisting in religious ser- 
vices and visiting the sick. 

The work of the year for many of the 
groups culminated in a successful track meet, 
held under the auspices of the Society, in 
which ten clubs and 100 men and boys from 
Princeton, Trenton, and the rural districts com- 
peted. This meet was held on May 7, on 
Brokaw Field. the college athletic field. A 
silver cup was given to the successful club and 
prizes to the winners of the ten senior and ten 
junior events. After the meet refreshments 
were served and the prizes bestowed in Dodge 
Hall, the Y. M. C. A. building. The interest of 
the competing teams was strong, and they 
brought friends and relatives with them to 
Princeton, thus bringing the University 
students into touch with the neighborhood in 
an unusual way. 

This Extension Work has been done by the 
freshman and sophomore groups (the only 
ones under student leadership) under the 
guidance of sophomore, junior and senior 
leaders. Bringing over 100 students into help- 
ful relations with more than 600 people, this 
work has had marked beneficial results. 

(1) It awakens in the rural communities new 
thoughts and arouses new interests and ac- 
tivities. 

(2) It opens the eyes of the students to the 
conditions and needs of an average community. 

(3) It develops the interest of the students 
in philanthropic and religious work and trains 
them by experience in the actual doing of it. 

(4) It holds the Bible groups together by 
making them working—as well as study— 
grou 
(5) 1 It brings out the latent ability of under- 
on men and enables the officers of the Phila- 
delphian Society to secure good men for the 
other work of the Society in upper-class years. 
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University Camp.—The Christian Association 
of the University of Pennsylvania will again 
conduct a camp this summer, during the 
months of June, July and August, on the Uni- 
versity Farm, situated in the picturesque valley 
of the Perkiomen Creek, about 40 miles north- 
east of Philadelphia. The camp, with its beau- 
tiful surroundings, presents an ideal place to 
spend the summer. It is wild, rocky and iso- 
lated, and 3 miles distant from the nearest 
town, thus granting to the campers the pleasure 
of unusual freedom. A natural dam on the 
creek offers first-class swimming and about a 
quarter of a mile of good boating. A large 
athletic field, including a splendid baseball 
diamond, offers excellent opportunities for all 
kinds of field sports. The surrounding country 
abounds in beautiful walks to the “Devil’s 
Potato Patch,” the “Old Powder Mill” and 
many interesting places. Groups of boys from 
the University Settlement and other similar 
organizations in the city will be taken out to 
the camp in relays of forty or fifty at a time 
for a period of one week. The boys are placed 
‘under the care of the students in charge, who 
are required to exercise strict discipline over 
them. The mornings are spent in cleaning up 
the camp and gathering wood for the evening 
camp-fires, after which walks are enjoyed 
through the green woods and neighboring hills, 
The afternoons are given over to swimming, 
boating, baseball and various other sports. The 
main feature of the evenings, and probably the 
one which the boys enjoy above all others, is 
the camp-fires. All the campers gather around 
these fires and join in singing the popular songs 
of the day, telling interesting stories and re- 
citing humorous selections. About twenty-five 
students of the University are needed to spend 
part of the summer at the camp and to assist 
in taking care of the boys. Since the only ex- 
pense will be the car fare to and from Green 
Lane this camp offers an excellent opportunity 


for students to spend a pleasant and economical 
summer. J 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, will 
have a full-time general secretary for the com- 
ing year. R. C. Jackson has been appointed to 
fill this position. The work has advanced 
steadily at Queen’s during the past year, and 


‘it is expected that this new appointment will 


mean a large expansion. 


This year, during the days, June 17 to 109, 
seven student summer conferences for men 
will be in session simultaneously. Five will 
be in session simultaneously June 24 to 27. 
This means that a large number of students 
will be united during those days in giving spe- 
cial consideration to things worth while. 


The Association at Colorado College has car- 
ried on a very successful extension work this 
year. In all forty-eight different men have 
been in active service during the year. Twenty- 
eight are Sunday-school teachers and twenty- 
eight have been preaching. The work is car- 
ried on in a mining town north of Colorado 
Springs, and five Sunday-schools and three 
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preaching stations have been maintained. The 
employment bureau has secured for students 
work amounting to a total of $12,000. The 
positions are secured largely before the open- 
ing of college in the fall. E. T. Heald, who 
has been general secretary for the past two 
years, has accepted the same position at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


E. C. Mercer delivered a number of ad- 
dresses at Ohio State University in April. At 
the final meeting of the series there were 1,200 
men present. By special request Mr. Mercer 
delivered one address to the women students 
of the University. 


The Association at the University of Cali- 
fornia has taken many advance steps this year. 
The membership is greatly increased, the Bible 
study work is well established, a University 
Chapel Service has been started, and, as has 
been reported, a most successful financial cam- 
paign for the remodeling of the Association 
headquarters in Stiles Hall has been com- 
pleted. W. A. De Witt, Yale, 1908, will con- 
tinue as general secretary during the coming 
year. 


The Nineteenth Annual Conference for 
Pennsylvania Student Association Presidents 
was held at State College, April 21-24. Dr. 
E. E. Sparks, of Penn State; Dr. Theodore S. 
Henderson, of Brooklyn; J. Lovell Murray 
and Clayton S. Cooper, of New York City; 
William P. Roberts, of Lehigh; Frank N. D. 


‘Buchman, of Penn State, and Edward E. 


Bohner, of Harrisburg, led the discussions at 
the Conference sessions. The Conference was 
attended by forty presidents and other officers 
of the Association. Special emphasis was laid 
upon more aggressive and systematic Bible 
study, increased enrolment in mission study, 
and a greater outreach into the community by 
the Student Associations. Dr. Henderson ad- 
dressed the Sunday meetings—the regular 
Penn State Association meeting in the evening 
being a decision meeting with splendid results. 


The Carlisle Indian School Association is 
closing one of its most successful years. It 
has had an enrolment of 100 men in Bible 
study, with practically a perfect attendance 
throughout the year. This enrolment was 
divided into ten groups, which were led by 
students from Dickinson College and Conway 
Hall. This plan of co-operation meant much 
to the Indian Association and to the Associa- 
tions at Dickinson and Conway. 


The Association of the Colored School at 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pa., 
has enrolled every student of the institution 
as a member of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


The Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, the University of South Carolina, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Staunton Military 
Academy, in Virginia, and the Charleston 


Inter-collegiate Associations will all have gen- 
eral secretaries next year on full time. For all 
these positions funds have been raised to pro- 
vide for well-equipped men. 


At the University of Michigan there was 
held a Conference on the Claims of the Chris- 
tian Ministry at Ann Arbor, May 13, 14 and 15. 
The first day was given up to the consideration 
of the call, the qualifications, and the possibili- 
ties of the work of the Christian minister. On 
the second day there was a discussion on 
sermon-making. The delegates met in the 
studies of the different pastors of the city ac- 
cording to denominations. This was followed 
by considerations of the various fields open to 
the Christian minister, and the opportunities 
in the ministry for a life work in connection 
with educational and executive work. On the 
evening of the second day two addresses were 
delivered: The Minister as Educator; The 
Minister as Missionary. The last day was 
taken up with the relationship of the minister 
to the Sunday-school and to the community. 
Among the speakers and leaders were Presi- 
dent Ozora S. Davis, of Chicago Theological 
Seminary; Rev. John H. Boyd, of Detroit; 
Rev. George Eliot, of Detroit; Bishop McCor- 
mick; Rev. William H. Boocock, of Buffalo. 
and Miss Theresa M. Wilbur, of New York. 


The Association at the University of Michi- 
gan has plans under way for the establishment 
of a University Mission at Busrah, Persia. The 
mission will be medical. Dr. Bennet, a gradu- 
ate of Michigan, has a good work established 
at Busrah, and it is proposed to enlarge this. 


The new Men’s Building at Oberlin College 
will probably be ready for occupancy in the 
fall. The Association will have comfortable 
headquarters in this building. On the evening 
of April 10 a joint meeting of the Advisory 
Board and Cabinet was held in the Park Hotel 
at Oberlin. The Cabinet members were the 
guests of the Advisory Board, and a very 
pleasant and profitable evening was spent. The 
new chairmen read their policies, and plans 
were laid for the work of the coming year. 


The Association at Whitworth College, 
Washington, has been conducting a Bible class 
for Japanese students. The University of 
Puget Sound has been assisting an Italian mis- 
sion school, a Swedish mission and a Japanese 
mission. 


The University of Oregon Association has 
turned over its boy’s club work to the new city 
Young Men’s Christian Association, of Eugene, 
but has continued to co-operate with the di- 
rectors of the work. Speakers are supplied for 
services in nearby towns. Though several of 
the usual lines of work are not open in Eugene 
students are finding opportunities for service. 


At Northwestern University a number of 
classes have been studying Henderson’s “Social 
Duties from the Christian Point of View.” 
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At Emery and Henry College, Virginia, 160 
men out of 200 are enlisted in Bible study. In 


five of the classes the attendance has been 
perfect. 


On the occasion of a series of special ad- 
dresses by State Student Secretary Lee, o 
Virginia, at Staunton Military Academy, af- 
teen men made decisions for the Christian life. 


At Kansas University, “Tommy” Johnson, 
captain of the football team and crack quarter- 
back, and prominent on the basketball and 
track teams, has been elected president of the 
Christian Association for the coming year. 


The students of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Texas, at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, pledged $10,000 toward 
the fund for the erection of a large Association 
building for that institution. 


G. W. Benn, State Student secretary of 
Texas, recently addressed the State Oratorical 
Association of the Texas Colleges on the sub- 


ject: “The College Graduate, the Future 
Statesman.” 


At a series of special meetings at the Kansas 
State Normal School and College of Emporia, 


Teel of men decided for the Christian 
ife. 


The cornerstone of the new Association 


building at the University of Texas was laid 
on April 27. 


The Christian Association at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan., 
has federated the boys of the Sunday schools 
for social and athletic purposes. A field meet 
for boys between the ages of ten and eighteen 
will be held on May 23. There will be a 
summer camp in July, and a baseball league 
during the summer months. The Association 
has also organized regular County Work in 
Riley County, under the direction of State 
County Work Secretary Morgan and several 
faculty men. There will be Bible groups and 
educational classes. 


The Missouri Student Christian Associa- 
tions held their Officers’ Conference April 28 
to May 1. Over fifty men were present. The 
conference is reported as most successful. 


At the Colorado School of Mines the Bible 
study leaders for next fall are attending a 
special course of lectures on important topics 
relating to the Christian religion. 


The University of Illinois sent seven dele- 
gates to the Laymen’s National Missionary 
Congress in Chicago May 3 to 6. 


A. B. Parson, of Providence, R. L., and E. C. 
Mercer conducted a series of special meetings 
at the University of West Virginia. The 
visitors spoke in all the fraternity houses, and 


the meetings were largely attended. A number 
of men made definite decisions for the Chris- 
tian life. The Association officers met with 
the leaders of the local churches to lay plans 
for a closer co-operation in the future between 
the different religious agencies in Morgantown. 


The Dartmouth Association has shipped 
1,500 magazines to charity organizations this 
spring. These magazines are collected weekly 
by men specially appointed to care for the dif- 
ferent dormitories. 


The new Alumni-Association Hall at the 
University of Georgia is now well under way. 
It is expected that the total cost will be $140,- 
ooo. It will probably be the finest and most 
impressive building on the campus. 


At Ohio State University a reception, given 
at the home of one of the faculty members, 
brought together socially all the men in Bible 
and mission study classes for the year. Plans 
for the coming year were discussed, and a 
spring training class for leaders of Bible study 
for next year was planned. 


The Michigan Agricultural College Associa- 
tion sent an evangelistic deputation to work 
in Martin, Mich., with County Secretary An- 
gell during the spring vacation. The deputa- 
tion was composed of the general secretary 
and three members of the cabinet, and through 
them an especial attempt was made to reach 
the boys of the town. Two of the subjects 
in the public addresses were “Playing the 
Game” and “What Think Ye of Christ?” 


At Rhode Island College, Kingston, as the 
outcome of a series of special services, thirty- 
four men decided for the Christian life. The 
Bible class enrolment has been almost doubled 
since the meetings. 


Adelbert College of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Ohio, has had particularly success- 
ful mission study this year. The class study- 
ing Dr. Zwemer’s “Islam” has formed a dis- 
cussion club, to consider the Mohammedan 
religion more in detail; its meetings are very 
enthusiastic. 


The New York Tribune of February 21 con- 
tained the following interesting dispatch from 
Constantinople: “Dr. Emily Gay Gregory, 
who is the head of the department of biology 
in the college, has instituted an important 
movement for hygenic reform in Constantino- 
ple. Articles are being published in many 
papers in different languages, and a course of 
lectures is being given to the public under the 
auspices of the college. The president of the 
college has been invited to join a club which 
has been formed among Turkish women. 
This is the first club of the kind organized 
with a distinctly literary purpose since the new 
regime. There are at present twelve nationali- 
ties in the college, from Turkey, Russia, 
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Greece and different parts of the Balkan 
peninsula. This is the only cosmopolitan col- 
lege for women in this part of the world, 
and aims to furnish higher education to the 
women of all nations of the Near East.” Dr. 
Soaeay is a graduate of Wells College, Au- 
rora, Y. 


Of the eight debaters for the coming inter- 
collegiate debate at Ohio University, three are 
officers of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation. 


At the Georgia School of Technology the 
president of the Association is captain of the 
football team, and the vice-president is a mem- 
ber of the team. 


The University of Pennsylvania has ap- 
pointed a special committee to secure a large 
delegation to the new student conference, to 
be held at Pocono Pines, Pa. 


Lehigh University Association has had an 
Phe interesting course of missionary 
addresses. Among the speakers were Dr. F. 
L. H. Pott, president of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, China; Rev. F. R. Nitzschke, who 
spoke on Moravian missions; Dr. Zwemer and 
Mr. J. Lovell Murray. 


All the fraternities in the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, have had Bible classes this 
year. Over half the men in college have faith- 
fully attended Bible study this winter. 


The spring training class for Bible study 
leaders at Columbia University has been at 
work under Chaplain Raymond C. Knox. 


The Association at Bowdoin College is car- 
rying on a Sunday School in connection with 
the Boys’ Club in a nearby mill town. The 
average attendance at mission study classes 
has been fifty-eight. For the support of A. S. 
Hiwale, 1909, $300 has been pledged. The new 
ofticers of the Association include several 
prominent athletes, 


J. L. McConaughy, general secretary at 
Bowdoin College in Maine, has been giving 
illustrated lectures on Northfield in the col- 
leges and preparatory schools at Maine. 


In the professional schools department of 
Northwestern University in Chicago the Asso- 
ciation recently brought together about 270 
students and faculty men for a “University 
Night.” The members of the faculty are giv- 
ing valuable assistance to the Association. 


Nebraska Wesleyan University has con- 
ducted thirteen Bible classes during the past 
year, with an average attendance of eighty. 
The Association has added ninety men in find- 
ing employment. A normal class of leaders 
for mission study has been formed this spring, 
and is using J. Lovell Murray’s “Apologetic of 
Missions.” 


Twenty-five men made decisions for Christ 
in an evangelistic campaign at Miller School, 
Virginia, in a series of meetings led by State 
Student Secretary Lee. 


June 


The Nebraska Presidents’ Conference was 
held March 25 to 27. Thirty delegates were 
in attendance. E. C. Carter, G. W. Aldrich 
and E. T. Colton were the principal speakers. 


At Shenandoah Collegiate Institute, Vir- 
ginia, eighty-five per cent. of the students are 
in the Association; ninety per cent. in Bible 
study, and thirty per cent. in mission study. 


At Emory and Henry College, Virginia, the 
Association is doing an efficient work. Out of 
200 men in college 163 are in Bible study, and 
a large number of the classes have had per- 
fect attendance. 


Industrial Service, New York City.—A series 
of industrial lectures have been held in Colum- 
bia, New York University and City College, 
with a total attendance of over 4,000 students. 

Several thousand industrial pamphlets have 
been carefully distributed and have proved of 
great value to college men. 

100 college students have been used as 
efficient volunteer workers. 

2,000 men and boys have been touched in 
their work. 

1,000 foreigners have been helped by instruc- 
tion according to Dr. Roberts’ elementary and 
advanced courses. 

At least 525 men have been in attendance at 
35 English classes. These classes have in- 
cluded men from the various countries: Italy, 
Sicily, Russia, Poland, Austria-Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, Roumania, Greece, Armenia, France, 
Germany, China and Japan. 

A careful investigation and tabulation of 
facts obtained from 8o different foreigners re- 
veals the following: 

Among these 80 men the following 40 occu- 
pations were represented: Mechanic, silver- 
smith, carpenter, metal worker, candy maker, 
presser, cutter, laborer in box factory, cook, 
piano maker, jeweler, piano polisher, engraver, 
bookkeeper, tailor, manager, stonecutter, drug- 
gist, driver, musician, bottle washer, painter, 
worker on furs, manufacturer, street laborer, 
shoemaker, bricklayer, machinist, worker in tin 
shop, electrician, lamp lighter, hod carrier, 
cigar maker, ditch digger, wood carver, shipper, 
dealer, priest, bartender and unemployed. 

The hours of work ranged from 7 to 16 per 
day, the average being about 9% hours. 

Time in the United States varied from 7 
days to 15 years, the average being about 2% 
years. 

Age of men ranged from 17 to 50, most of 
them being between 20 and 30. 

Out of 80 men 78 were not citizens; 75 in- 
tended to become citizens; 74 stated that the 
class had definitely helped them toward citizen- 
ship; 70 stated that it was possible for them to 
obtain a better job because of the instruction 
received. A number have already secured 
much better positions. 

All 80 men said that the teaching had been 
most helpful and were anxious to continue it 
as long as possible. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Christ in Everyday Life. E. I. Bos- 
worth. New York: Y. M. C. A. 
Press. 75 cents. 


This book is arranged for daily devotions. 
The scripture passage is printed out in full 
and is followed by a short comment. The 
book is very different from those of Dean 
Bosworth, with which many college men are 
so familiar. Many men prefer a more ex- 
tended study of a passage, and will not find 
what they desire here. 

Yet it is not too much to say that this book 
is one of the most notable devotional works of 
many months. Its form, compact in size and 
printed on thin paper, ‘makes it possible to 
carry it about in the pocket. The passage for 
reading being printed out enables one volume 
to sufice for the morning watch. This all 
prepares the way for the comments of Dean 
Bosworth. They are short, but bear each of 
them a tremendous weight of truth. The 
prayers, which sometimes follow the comment, 
are heart-searching. Those who have studied 
“New Studies in Acts” will remember the 
barb in the daily thoughts printed in heavy 
type at the foot of each daily lesson. One of 
them occurs to mind now. “Do I ever at- 
tempt to appear better than I am willing to 
take the pains to become?” This same power 
of analysis is carried over into the new work. 

There are many who will profit by this new 
book. It gives a starting point for medita- 
tion, and one cannot always say this of the 
more thorough studies, because their very 
thoroughness causes them to take up the 
greater part of our devotional hour. Medita- 
tion is one of our greatest needs in America 
to-day. They will stimulate further study. 
The comments bring to mind how closely the 
principles of Jesus apply to our modern prob- 
lems, and many will desire to go further in 
the discovery of the connection. These two 
qualities imply a third: the book is a sort of 
mute confessor. It cuts deep sometimes; it 
will disturb the best of men always. 

The studies appeared originally in the Daily 
Bible. The form was convenient then, of 
course, but the work has a permanent value 
above periodical form. Prophecy is danger- 
ous, but we venture to say that this will take 
a permanent place in our devotional life in 
America. It will in its field be something like 
the “Life of Christ” has been among students. 

The Christian people of the United States 
and Canada owe much to Dean Bosworth. 


The Interpretation of the Character 


of Christ to Non-Christian Races. 
Charles Henry Robinson. 200 pages. 
Longmans-Green, 1910. $1.20. 


This is a book of comparative religion on 
the basis of the highest ideals of each faith. 
The author, who is the editor of the well- 
known missionary quarterly, The East and the 
West, while recognizing the “low ideals and 
lower achievements” of the non-Christian 
faiths, claims that a measure of truth exists 
in each of these faiths, and that they can be 
judged only by the kind and degree of this 
truth, and by their most faithful and consist- 
ent followers. He claims, too, that the knowl- 
edge of these elements of truth is of special 
value to the missionary, who must be fair in 
his estimates and attitude and method and who 
must aim at a work that is constructive rather 
than destructive. 

On the one hand, one feels that Canon 
Robinson is saying the very best that can be 
said for Hinduism, Buddhism, Confucianism 
and Mohammedanism. His view of Moham- 
medan ideals appears to be unduly favorable— 
so favorable that a special chapter is called 
for to defend the sending of Christian mis- 
sionaries to Moslems. On the other hand, it 
cannot be said that the author is lacking in 
a sense of the universality and supremacy of 
the Christian religion. Indeed, in revealing 
the noble ideals of the great religions of the 
East, noble some of them beyond the possibil- 
ity of attainment without supernatural aid, 
which these religions are in no position to 
supply, he reveals their mockery and finds 
there an apologetic for Christian missions. 
This apologetic is the real aim of the book. 

The supreme need of the non-Christian 
world is to know Jesus Christ, not only be- 
cause of its low ideals and degraded life, but 
even because of its higher, yet unfulfilled and 
unattainable ideals. Jesus Christ is still the 
Desire of Nations, and the author pleads that 
the task of the missionary is to bring him to 
the non-Christian races by the proclaiming of 
os truth, and even more by the living of his 
ife. 

Although out of line with the argument of 
the book, three suggestive chapters are in- 
cluded on Seven Objections to Christian 
Missions, “Heathen London” and Christian 
Missions and the interpretation of Natural 
Beauty. 























OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


| THE INTERCOLLEGIAN expects in the future to publish lists, even more com- 
prehensive than the following, of positions requiring men and women. There 
are urgent needs that call for men and women of various temperaments and 


diverse training; it will be our policy to keep a large number of these before 
our readers.—THE EpiTor. | 


Armenian Christians in Terrible Distress Need Instant Help 


We have all been stirred by the tales of the awful butchery that took place in Asia 
Minor such a short time ago. The heart of every true man has burned within him as he 
read of that horrible butchery. The students of America have been so far interested in these 
unfortunate people that some of our very best men have gone out in past years to give their 
best nerelien for life to Armenians, and in the near future it will again be the privilege of 
the colleges to send out more strong men and women as their representatives in Turkey. 
More than that, we have of late bought a deeper interest at a greater price, for there are 
those of our number who laid down their lives for their friends. 

Thirty thousand, it is said, perished in the recent outrages, while nearly eighty thousand 
have been left more or less dependent. A recent cablegram has these words: “Twelve 
thousand people in the Marash and Zietun regions in extreme need. Will die unless helped 
till harvest.” The terrible scenes of the reign of terror we do not need to recall. The 
misery of these suffering people appealed to us then. Ought their present distress to appeal 
less to us now? 

Financial help is needed at once. The time of distress is now. Will the students of the 
United States and Canada hear the call and save the lives of their Armenian brothers? 

Subscriptions may be sent to the following thoroughly reliable agencies: 

The Armenian Relief Association. President, Bishop D. H. Greer. Brown Bros., 
Bankers, depository, 59 Wall Street, New York City. 

National Armenia and India Relief Association, Mansfield, Ohio. President, Hon. 
Seth Low. 


American National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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Openings for College and Seminary Graduates in Connection with 
the Department of Church and Labor: Presbyterian Board 
of Missions 


A man with sociological training and, if possible, three to five years’ 
experience as a pastor, to serve as superintendent of country churches and 
churches among immigrants in New York state, in a district surrounding a city 


of the second class. 


A man of college and seminary training, who has studied sociology, if pos- 
sible, with three to five years’ experience, to superintend work among immigrants 


and country people in an Eastern state. 


Men are needed who are willing to go as country pastors in the states of the 
Middle West. They should have some economic knowledge and training and 
experience as ministers. They should be able to build up modern country 
churches in prosperous farming regions, where the church has not yet come up 
to the life of the country people. They should be ready to encounter hardship, 
and make sacrifices of comfort. They should understand country life and be 
prepared to lead in the movement for the revival of country communities. 

Ministers who have had experience among the poor are needed for down- 
town work in churches in the Middle West, who are able to translate the old- 
fashioned successful country church in the down-town part of the city into a 
workingman’s church and a church for immigrants. 

Applicants should write to Warren H. Wilson, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City. 


Fellowship in Selected City Young Men’s Christian Associations 


Affording a Practical and Technical Training for a 


New Profession 


The following plan of enlisting and training men for the Secretaryship, as suggested by 
C. K. Ober, has met with hearty approval and assurances of co-operation from representative 
local Associations, State and Provincial Committees, and the various departments of the 
International Committee, particularly the Student and Field Departments. 

Mr. Ober has been requested by the International Committee to give a considerable 
portion of his time to the carrying out of this plan, working from the New York office of the 
committee, continuing, however, his connection with the Field Department in relation to 


its general work. 


T HE Young Men’s Christian Asso- 

ciations of North America, in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, 
have doubled their membership, trebled 
their equipment, and quadrupled their 
efficiency. 

While the great volume of the work 
of these Associations in their various 
departments is performed by volunteer 
workers, the demand for expert leader- 
ship has created a new profession, that 
of the General Secretaryship and De- 
partment Secretaryship of the Associa- 
tion. 


THE DEMAND FOR MEN 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in North America employ 3,010 
secretaries on the home and foreign 
fields, and the demand for trained, 
tested and qualified men increases with 
the growth of each department of As- 
sociation work. There are 156 more 
city and county organizations employ- 
ing secretaries than there were five 
years ago, but there are 660 more men 
employed by these Associations. 

During the same period the number 
of Association buildings erected has 
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averaged one every week. Each new 
building requires a larger staff of em- 
ployed officers than the one it replaces, 
and sometimes a new general secretary 
is needed, who must have greater ad- 
ministrative ability than his predecessor. 

The North American Associations 
have a net property of over $60,000,- 
000, and the increasing number of large 
buildings of modern type (61 completed 
in 1909, at a cost of nearly $7,000,000, 
and an equal number in course of erec- 
tion) raises and makes urgent the ques- 
tion, Where are men to be found who 
are competent to direct the work in 
these buildirigs? They are supposed to 
be found in smaller Associations or in 
assistants’ positions, or in training 
schools; but in many cases they can be 
found only in places equal in size and 
opportunity to those for which they are 
sought, and their acceptance of the posi- 
tions offered them make _ vacancies 
equally difficult to provide for. What 
is needed is a larger number of men in 
places of secondary importance ready 
for promotion to places of first im- 
portance. 

In the five years from 1905 to I9I0, 
the Associations in the following ten 
representative Southern cities have out- 
grown buildings of an average cost of 
$32,800, and have secured new build- 
ings, or funds for their erection, of an 
average cost of $215,300: 


FROM TO 

Richmond . «+++ $35,000. . . .$280,000 
eee 35,000.... 195,000 
Charlotte . 43,000.... 123,000 
a 21,000.... 192,000 
Birmingham ...... 20,000... . 250,000 
Chattanooga . 31,000.... 165,000 
Nashville ........ 40,000.... 300,000 
Memphis . 38,000.... 270,000 
ED ia ete ae 20,000.... 126,000 
PE ciatwanes 25,000.... 250,000 


This is not characteristic of the South 
alone, but there has been a like develop- 
ment in the city Associations of the 
other sections of the United States and 
of Canada. 

These large buildings mean larger 
opportunity and greater influence with 
the young men and boys of the cities. 
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In seven of the ten cities mentioned, the 
buildings are either not yet completed 
or have only recently been occupied. 
In the three cities of Charlotte, Chatta- 
nooga and Houston, however, where 
the Associations have had the use of 
their new buildings long enough to have 
a record of membership, the membership 
has increased from an average of 341 
to an average of 1,090, or more than 
threefold. The Lynchburg Association, 
in a city of 30,000 population, outgrew 
its old building, costing $20,000, and 
for nearly four years has occupied its 
new building, costing $85,000, which, 
in turn, is already outgrown. Its mem- 
bership has increased from 802 to 1,750. 

The growth of the city Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, however, has not 
been merely in the size and value of 
the buildings and the number of mem- 
bers, but there has been a correspond- 
ing growth in the variety and efficiency 
of the work, and in the number and 
character of the volunteer workers. 
Leading business and professional men 
and influential young men have become 
identified with the Association, and, 
under the leadership of a competent 
general secretary, are willing to give 
largely of time and money for the car- 
rying forward of its many-sided work. 

Their willingness and, in many in- 
stances, their undeveloped and unutil- 
ized capacity for service, constitute a 
most urgent call for strong, well-edu- 
cated and well-equipped men in the gen- 
eral secretaryship of the city Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

This threefold cali—the call of these 
spdendid Christian men of the cities, 
ready to co-operate in a Christ-like serv- 
ice, the call of these magnificent build- 
ings, and the call of the thousands of 
young men and boys who are throng- 
ing them—is not for ordinary men. 

It is a call for men of unusual quali- 
fications, who are willing also to make 
whatever sacrifice may be necessary in 
paying the price of efficiency by the 
expenditure of the time and money re- 
quired for thorough technical training. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR TRAINING 

A system of Fellowships has been 

created in selected city Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations, affording a prac- 
tical and technical training for this new 
profession. 

Sixty years of interchangeable expe- 
rience of Christian laymen and _ spe- 
cialists in work with young men and 
boys in six hundred cities of North 
America have evolved a marvelously 
effective engine for the formation of 
character and the developing of physical, 
mental, social, spiritual and economic 
efficiency in young men and boys; but 
the engine is useless without the engi- 
neer, and the engineer, to be competent, 
must be selected and trained for his 
task, and the product of sixty years of 
experimentation cannot be mastered in 
six easy lessons. 

A limited number of the best city 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
the United States and Canada, by spe- 
cial selection and arrangement, have 
provided Fellowships, giving special op- 
portunity for training and study, and 
$500 per year for expenses, to men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications and 
willing to enter the city Association 
Secretaryship as a profession. 

These Fellowships are not merely 
positions in the assistant secretaryship, 
in which the object is to perform a cer- 
tain work for a regular compensation ; 
but the object of the Fellowship is the 
training of a man for a great work, and 
the compensation is incidental and purely 
for expenses. 

The Fellowship contemplates a two 
years’ course, and includes three an- 
nual terms, of thirty days each, in an 
Association summer training school. 

The Associations selected are most 
modern in equipment, symmetrical in 
departmental development, and effective 


in administration, and are, therefore, in 
a marked degree suitable as object les- 
sons and training centers, where a man 
may realize in concrete form the city 
Association ideal, master its method, 
test himself by intimate working rela- 
tions with it, and be trained to admin- 
ister such a work by participating in its 
administration. 

The men selected for these Fellow- 
ships should have certain well-defined 
qualifications. 

The Cecil Rhodes scholarships offer 
opportunity for study at Oxford Uni- 
versity to college men who possess the 
qualifications of scholarship, leadership, 
athletic ability and moral character. 

These are good qualifications for the 
city Association secretaryship, if moral 
character includes Christianship charac- 
ter and if leadership has been evidenced 
by effective leadership in the student 
Association work 

Accepting these, as 
would add: 

Bible-teaching ability, including habits 
of Bible study. 

Prayer life, with humility—something 
more than merely an intellectual or a 
sociological Christian. 

Sane ideas and unselfish habits of 
finance—that is, habits of self-denial, 
thrift, Christian stewardship and ab- 
horrence of debt. 

A personality attractive to young 
men. 

Capacity for team work or organiza- 
tion. 

To such men this Fellowship oppor- 
tunity for training opens the door to a 
new profession, affording scope for 
their best and largest powers and 
worthy of their life-work. 


amended, we 


The Vacation Bible Schools need additional workers. Apply to Dr. Boville, Bible 


House, New York City. 
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IMPORTANT CALLS FROM HOME AND FOREIGN 
FIELDS 


’ 


“What China most needs now is men—men who know how to do the things 
that need to be done.” These words of a Chinese prince, spoken in New York a 
few weeks ago, are equally applicable to the situation in the entire Orient, Africa, 
the Near East and South America. 

' What things need to be done? Are definite places now open? What kind 
of men are needed? These questions and others are comprehensively answered by 
the following quotations from “The Foreign Missionary,” supplemented by infor- 
mation concerning specific positions now open in all these countries. 

“The variety and scope of the foreign missionary’s work are in sharp con- 
trast with the work of the minister at home. The latter hardly realizes to what 
an extent the effort of the Church is reinforced by the social results of centuries 
of religious teaching. These helps do not exist in most non-christian lands and 
therefore the missionary must create them. He must found not only churches, 
but schools, hospitals, printing presses, kindergartens, orphanages and the various 
other kinds of Christian and benevolent work carried on in this country. He must 
train up a native ministry, erect buildings, translate and print books and tracts 
and catechisms. The gospel must be so presented as to touch the lives of men at 
many points and they must be helped in making the adaptation to new conditions.” 


I—Educational Work 


“Colleges and normal, medical and theological schools take the more promis- 
ing graduates of the boarding-schools and train them for special work among 
their own people. .. . 

“These schools and colleges are exerting an enormous influence. They lead 
many students to Christ. They undermine the superstitions and dispel the preju- 
dices of many who are not immediately converted. They give the missionary 
access to new villages and zenanas and familiarize the heathen mind with Chris- 
tian conceptions. They often form the most effective means of reaching the upper 
classes. Scores of mission schools are educating the sons and daughters of offi- 
cials, noblemen, and in some countries, of royal princes. . . . 

“All mission schools are uncompromisingly Christian. The Bible is the chief 
text-book. Jesus is the great Teacher. Prayer is the atmosphere. . . . 

“The missionary repudiates the statement of a professor at home that “The 
University is not responsible for the character of its graduates.’ Character is 
precisely what mission institutions are responsible for, and in the schools and 
colleges on the foreign field, the Protestant churches are producing it... . 

“The opening of Asia to the influences of the modern world and the develop- 
ment of the native churches give special emphasis to the question of higher 
education. . .. 
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“There are now on the foreign field no less than 29,010 mission schools, of 
which about a thousand are of the higher grades, the total number of pupils being 


el) 


CALLS FOR MEN 


Tue AMERICAN Boarp 


An unusual opportunity exists at Chisambae, 
West Central Africa. A man of normal school 
training is needed at once to superintend village 
school work, prepare text books and build up a 
training institute for the entire mission. He 
should be a man of gifts and of good adminis- 
trative ability. 

Central Turkey College, at Aintab, Central 
Turkey, calls for an instructor on a three-year 
appointment, the work being in English. A 
gymnast is desired who can also teach. He will 
have the opportunity to introduce athletics into 
the Turkish Empire. The salary allows only 
for a single man. 

At Bardezag, Western Turkey, a tutor for 
the Boys’ High School. Three-year term at 
regular missionary salary. 


Tue Dutcu ReForMEeD Boarp 


A specially trained man for educational work 
in China. To fill this position a man should be 
a graduate in pedagogy, have had some experi- 
ence in teaching and the government of schools 
and be familiar with the best methods. He 
should be an organizer, capable of establishing 
and infusing life into a system of education 
for this field. In the present desire for West- 
ern education throughout China it is vastly im- 
portant that the missions should be able to meet 
this demand with the best that can be secured. 


Tue ArricA INLAND MISSION 


Teachers holding teachers’ certificates. This 
mission has undertaken work in German East 
Africa, and there is need for missionaries who 
speak and teach German. 


Tue Episcopat Boarp 


At Shanghai, China, a well-equipped man for 
the Science Department of St. John’s Univer- 
sity. He should have a degree from a good 
American college. St. John’s is probably the 
leading institution of higher education in the 
Far East. Its sudents number about 350, and 
are drawn from nearly all of the provinces of 
China. In addition to an American faculty 
of 12 or 14 men, there are 25 Chinese instruc- 
tors. 

At Wuchang, China, three men are needed 
for the teaching staff of Boone University. All 
should have degrees from American colleges. 
One should be prepared to teach the classics. 
Boone is the leading educational institution of 
Central China, situated in the heart of a great 
student district. Wuchang is the seat of a 
number of Chinese government colleges. Al- 
though they offer free tuition, while Boone 
charges considerable fees, there are always 
more men applying for admission than can be 
accommodated, 


At Tokyo, Japan, two men with degrees from 
American colleges are needed for the teaching 
staff. One should preferably have also some 
business experience. St. Paul’s College has a 
commercial department that is proving very 
popular. 

For men who are not prepared to do work 
of the grade required in these larger institu- 
tions there are important openings in connec- 
tion with the middle schools that are feeding 
some of these larger institutions. 


METHopist EpiscopaAL Boarp 


A teacher of philosophy and political economy 
for India. Must be a graduate in arts from a 
a first-class college (preferably a man who has 
the A. M. or Ph. D. degree). Either married 
or single. 

A teacher of history and English literature 
for India. Same qualifications as above. 

A teacher to train candidates for the native 
ministry in India. Must be a graduate of a 
college and school of theology. 

A teacher (married) for a high school in 
West Africa. Will need to learn Portuguese 
language. 


PRESBYTERIAN CuHuRCH (UNITED STATES) 


Two teachers for China. 
One teacher for Africa. 
Three teachers for Korea. 


Mitts Scuoot, Honotutu, Hawarr 
Two teachers for two-year term. 


THE AMERICAN Baptist Society 


A superintendent Normal Department, Ran- 
goon Baptist College. This is the second larg- 
est normal school in Burma, being exceeded in 
size only by the government normal school. 
Our school is the only Christian normal school 
in the province, and trains teachers for schvols 
all over Burma, both mission and government 
schools. Pupils come from many different 
races, Burmans, Karems, Shans, etc., and go 
back to lay the foundations for a Christian 
education among their people. Graduates of 
the school are found in the cities of lower 
Burma and in the hills and mountains to the 
north, and thus the influence of the schooi is 
carried into all parts of the country. The 
Christian teacher is a Christian worker as well, 
and thus the school is an evangelistic agency 
of great importance. The superintendent of 
the school thus has a rare opportunity and one 
of far-reaching influence in directing the train- 
ing of those who are to be the Christian lead- 
ers of Burma. The school has between eighty 
and one hundred students and five native in- 
structors. The superintendent is a member 
of the faculty of the college, and the school is 
an integral part of that institution. The college 
is affiliated with the University of Calcutta, and 
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thus is kept up to a high standard by govern- 
ment requirement. Instruction is in English. 

A teacher of philosophy, psychology, logic 
and ethics, Rangoon Baptist College, Burma. 
This is likewise a position of importance in 
view of the fact that the college emphasizes 
philosophical studies rather than scientific. The 
teacher of these branches should, of course, be 
well prepared in all. Special post-graduate 
work in philosophy and psychology would 
probably be necessary to meet the government 
requirements. Instruction is in Telugu. 

A teacher of chemistry, physics and mathe- 
matics, Ongole College, South India. The work 
in this position includes the three subjects 
named, in the grades of high school and first 
two years of college. Instruction is in English. 

One teacher (man) for principal of Munroe 
Academy, Suifu, West China. 

One teacher (man) for principal of Boys’ 
High School, Mandalay, Burma. 


THe PresByTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


At Benito, Spanish West Africa. One 
Spanish-speaking missionary, clergyman or lay- 
man; one who is able to teach rudimentary 
subjects in the school. This call is imperative. 

At Kamerun, German West Africa. Two 
German-speaking __ teachers. Schools are 
crowded with scholars. Three-year contract. 

At Santiago, Chile. Three men are needed 
at once to teach intermediate and grammar 
school subjects in the English Institute. A 
two-year term is offered. 


CALLS FOR WOMEN 


THE AMERICAN BoarpD 


A teacher for the Girls’ School at Mount 
Silinda, South Africa, the work being sup- 
ported by government grants. Pupils come 
from the station and surrounding country. A 
most encouraging work. (W. B. M.) 

One general teacher is needed in West Cen- 
tral Africa. (W. B. M.) 

Another teacher is needed for this mission 
at Ochileso. The call is urgent. The field is a 
new one and rapid progress is being made. 
(W.B.M.L) . 

A general teacher is needed at the Girls’ 
School in Monastir, European Turkey. (W 
B. M. 1.) 

The girls’ school at Marsovan, Western 
Turkey, has 166 pupils. A teacher of mathe- 
matics, the sciences and physical training is 
required. 

Two places are waiting to be filled at Bitlis, 
Eastern Turkey. The station is in the moun- 
tains, with a climate like New England. Thor- 
oughly healthy and the people highly apprecia- 
tive. A flourishing Girls’ School. Offers a 
rare opportunity for two friends to work to- 
gether. (W. B. M.) 

At Erzroom, in this same mission, there is a 
splendid opening for a general teacher and 


ee to be associated with Miss Atkins. 
(W. B. M. L.) 
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A general teacher is called for at Bombay, 
India, to have charge of city schools. The 
need is imperative. (W. B. M. I.) 

The Board needs a superintendent of prim- 
ary work at Bombay who can help also in the 
Girls’ High School. (W. B. M.) 

A teacher is needed for higher branches in 
the Foo-chow, China, Girls’ College, a position 
of great importance. (CW. B. M.) 

Another teacher is needed in this mission for 
og ies Child School at Diong-loh (W. 

A teacher is sought for Tientsin, North 
China. (W. B. M.) 

At Lintsing a teacher is needed to be asso- 
ciated with Miss Ellis in school work and in 
work for women. (W. B. M. L.) 


Tue Dutcu REFORMED Boarp 


Three women for teaching and evangelistic 
work in Amoy, China. 


Tue Woman’s Baptist Society OF THE WEST 


One teacher for Tharrawaddy, Burma, to be 
associated with Miss Higby, who has built up a 
school with 400 pupils among the Karens. 

One teacher for Sendai, Japan. 

Two teachers for the Jaro Industrial School, 
Philippines. Ordinary branches; grammar 
grade; four-year term. 


Tue ProtrestaANt EpiscopaL Boarp 


Eight teachers and evangelists for Japan. 

Eight teachers for China. The need for 
teachers is particularly urgent at St. Hilda’s 
oe Wuchang, and St. Mary’s Hall, Shang- 
ai. 


Tue Hiro Boarpinc Scuoor, Hiro, Hawa 


Needs a woman teacher. 

This is one of ‘the first mission schools 
started in Hawaii; it was originally under the 
American Board; a manual training school for 
some ninety boys, mainly Hawaiians and Ori- 
entals. Each teacher serves in a two-fold 
capacity—as academic teacher and head of one 
line of industrial work. 

The teacher now called for would have 
academic work of grammar grade, 8:45 A. M. 
to 12 M., also a music class—chorus work. 
The boys are able to sing rather difficult four- 
part music. This means that the teacher 
should be able to play the piano. When not en- 
gaged in class work she will have oversight 
of the domestic science department, i. ¢., will 
be in charge of the students. While a course 
in domestic science would assist it is not essen- 
tial. A practical woman of common sense, 
who has gained her knowledge of housekeep- 
img through practice would be satisfactory. 
The domestic work with the Hawaiian boys is 
not an easy undertaking, and especially de- 
mands tact and adaptability. 

An earnest Christian woman of zeal, com- 
mon sense and ability, who will find pleasure 
in promoting Christian work in the institution 
wherever possible, is required. 
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Tue W. F. M. S. or THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 

One teacher for a girls’ boarding school in 
West China. 

One teacher for a high school in Central 
China. 

One teacher for a high school in Foochow 
Conference, CShina. 

Two teachers for high schools in South 
America. 

Two teachers for high schools in Mexico. 

Two teachers for South India, 

Two teachers for Northwest India. 

Three teachers for Bombay Conference, 
India. 

One teacher for Malaysia. 


THE WomaAn’s Baptist Society 


Three teachers for China. At Swatow a 
girls’ boarding school of high school grade 
with eighty Chinese pupils. 

At Kinhwa the boarding school corresponds 
to our grammar grade. 

At Shaohsing a new building is waiting for 
a teacher to take charge of the boarding de- 
partment. 

Two teachers for Japan. Boarding schools 
in Tokyo and Yokohama have about 100 pupils, 
and we expect soon to raise one of these 
schools to college grade. 

One teacher for Capiz, P. I. This includes 
primary and intermediate schools, and the 
children, fifty-four in number, live in the home. 

Three teachers for large boarding schools in 
Burma. 

One teacher, college graduate, for Nellore, 
South India. 


PresByTERIAN Boarp (Unitep StTATEs) 
One teacher for North Kiangsu, China. 
One colored teacher for Africa. 

Five teachers and evangelists for Korea. 


Tue PresspyTeRtAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


Mexico. Two unmarried college graduates 
in the normal school for girls. The school is 
crowded with scholars, and its graduates have 
no difficulty in obtaining positions in govern- 
ment or private institutions. 

India. One unmarried woman for the Pun- 
jab Mission, to take the place of teacher who 
has been compelled to return to America. 
Funds have been provided, and the appoint- 
ment will be made as soon as a suitable candi- 
date can be found. 


NORMAL TEACHERS 


THe AMERICAN Boarp 


South Africa. A normal teacher is called 
for at Umzumbe, and another at IJnanda. 
These are important positions, calling for both 
pedagogical and administrative qualities in 
order that government standards may be met. 
A great chance for two friends who wish to 
work in the same mission. (W. B. M.) 

Western Turkey. There is an urgent call 
for a normal teacher at Smyrna for the Col- 


legiate Institute for Girls, where there are 209 
pupils from all over Turkey. (W. B. M. 

At Adabazar, 75 miles east of Constanti- 
nople, a teacher for both general and normal 
work is imperatively needed. 

India. In Madura City, a normal teacher is 
needed for a school of 315 pupils. The work 
is training village teachers. Government 
standards must be met. Urgent. (W. B. M.) 


W. F. M. S. or tHe Metuopist Episcopar 
CHURCH. 
One normal teacher for Foochow, China. 
One normal school graduate for Central 
Provinces, India. 


KINDERGARTNERS 


Tue AMERICAN Boarp 

The Girls’ Department of the College at 
Harpoot, Eastern Turkey, containing 424 
pupils, has a kindergarten for the training of 
native teachers. A superintendent is urgently 
needed. (W. B. M.) 

In the Marathi Mission at Bombay, India, 
there is a call for a kindergartner. The need 
is imperative. (W. B. M. L.) 

The Glory Kindergarten at Kobe, Japan, 
under Miss Howe, is a famous school. There 
is urgent need of an associate. The position 
is a very attractive one. 

The Waiakea Social Settlement Committee 
of Hilo, Hawaii, need a settlement kinder- 
garten teacher with missionary spirit who 
will come to Hilo by July if possible. 

There are two workers at this settlement, 
the head being a trained nurse, and the assist- 
ant a trained kindergartner. 

The head worker is responsible for the dis- 
pensary, and the assistant for the kindergar- 
ten. Other duties, such as singing class, sew- 
ing class, weaving class, Sunday School class, 
mothers’ meetings, etc., are shared by the two 
workers. 


Dutcu RerorMEp Boarp 
One kindergarten teacher for Japan 


W. F. M. S. or tHe Metuopist Episcopat 
CHURCH 


Two kindergartners for China 


Woman’s Baptist Society _ 
One kindergarten teacher to superintend a 
training school for native teachers in Japan. 


Woman’s Baptist Society oF THE WEST. 


A college graduate, who is also a kinder- 
gartner, to develop the school at Nowgong, 
Assam, where the government has requested a 
department for Hindu women. If this oppor- 
tunity is not met the chance to reach the 
educated women of Assam will be lost. 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Tue AMERICAN Boarp 


Central Turkey. At Adana, the place of 
the recent massacres, a teacher of music and 
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one who can be useful in practical lines of Japan. Kobe College calls for a music 
work is called for by the W. B. M. I. This teacher. This is one of the leading colleges 


is an urgent case, since many orphans have 
been thrown upon the hands of the mission- 
aries. 


for girls in mission lands. This teacher must 
be able to make music and means of influenc- 
ing her pupils for Christ. (W. B. M. L.) 


II—Medical Work 


“Christ Himself set the example by ministering to the sick... . . 

“Medical work is nota mere humanitarian addition, but an essential part of 
our Christian service in heathen lands. .. . 

“Every non-Christian land is a land of pain. All the diseases and injuries 
common in America and others far more dreadful are intensified by ignorance, 
by filth and by superstition. ... 

“The horrors of superstitious mal-treatment of the sick and injured are 
relieved in many lands only by medical missionaries who walk through those 
regions of pains in the name and spirit of the Great Physician, cleansing filthy 
ulcers, straightening deformed limbs, giving light to darkened eyes, healing 
fevered bodies, robbing death of its sting and the grave of its victory, and showing 
to weary multitudes that 

‘Thy touch has still its ancient power, 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall.’ 








“1,162 hospitals and dispensaries are now being maintained on the foreign 


field by the Protestant boards, and they treated last year 2,347,780 patients. 


No 


other phase of mission work has done more to soften hearts and to open doors; 


no other been more fruitful in spiritual results. . . . 


CALLS FOR MEN 


Tue Protestant Episcopat Boarp 


At Anking, China, the Men’s Department of 
the hospital has been closed for a year because 
the one physician in charge has practically 
broken down and has come home for fur- 
lough. There is an institution of high grade, 
probably no better equipment in China, with 
accommodations for a hundred patients, crip- 
pled and almost useless because there is only 
one man where there should be three, and 
where three will be sent if they can be found. 

At Shanghai, the most capable physician at 
St. Luke’s Hospital has just been ordered 
home on account of a serious breakdown in 
health. His return to this country leaves an 
immense gap. One of the choicest young 
physicians that can be found is needed for his 
place. St, Luke’s is without a superior in 
equipment, in the quality of the work done, 
and in the great opportunity for service which 
it affords. 

At Manila, P. I., two physicians are needed 
at once. During the past year both the mem- 
bers of the staff have retired for one reason 
or another, and a hospital of thirty beds, with 
a good training school for nurses, is now in 
the hands of a woman doctor, who gives only 
part time, and a superintendent of nurses. 


” 


THe PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


Teheran, Persia. One physician to have 
charge of a fine hospital with good equipment 
and a large patronage. This position will be 
filled as soon as a man can be found, the funds 
being already in hand. 

Tabriz, Persia. One surgeon to have charge 
of hospital for men, which has been erected 
but not yet opened because of lack of a thor- 
oughly trained surgeon. The physician on the 
ground is overburdened with general practice 
and needs assistance at once in order to open 
the hospital. 

Kamerun, German West Africa. Two 
physicians for interior stations. Climate is 
trying, so that candidates should be in vigor- 
ous health. The people are receptive and the 
native language is simple. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
An ordained medical missionary is needed 
to carry on church work at Naguabo, at the 
Eastern end of the Island of Porto Rico. The 
work is now in charge of native workers. 


Tue AMERICAN Baptist SocIEty 
Five physicians (men) for Impur, Assam; 
Namkham, Burma; Hopo and Chaoyang, South 
China, and Ningyuenfu, West China, 
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Tue AMERICAN Boarp 

A large district in West Central Africa is 
without medical care and offers a splendid 
field for a doctor of unusual versatility and 
devotion. 

At the seaport town of Beira, South Africa, 
a physician to take up new work. 

A physician to be associated with Dr. 
Tucker at Pang-Chuang, North China. This 
is the station made celebrated by Dr. Arthur 
H. Smith and offers a magnificent opportunity. 

Dr. Shepard, at Aintab, Central Turkey, 
needs an associate for his hospital. In addi- 
tion to all-around professional skill and surg- 
ical knowledge, the man should be an earnest 
Christian worker. Another physician for 
Turkey will probably be needed within a year. 


Tue Dutcu RerormMep Boarp 
One physician for Arabia 


Tue SouTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 
One physician (man) for China. 


Tue Foreicn CuristiAN Missionary Society. 

A physician is needed at Bonyeka, Africa, a 
very remote field where some work has been 
done, but as yet no missionaries live. The term 
is for three years between furloughs. Should 
be member of Christian Church ( Disciples.) 

PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (UNITED STATES) 

Five physicians for China. 

One physician for Africa. 

Three physicians for Korea. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN Boarp (GENERAL 

Synop) 


One physician for Liberia, Africa. 


Free Mernopist Boarp 
One physician for China. 
CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
One physician (preferably married) 
India, 
One physician (preferably 
China. 


for 


married) for 


Unitep PresByTERIAN BoarD 
_One physician for pioneer work in the Egyp- 
tian Sudan. Calls for a man of adaptability 
and perseverance. 


Arrica INLAND MIssIon 


Doctors for established stations and others 
for pioneer work among the new tribes. Es- 
pecial need for men who speak German. 


CALLS FOR WOMEN 


THe AMERICAN BoarD 


Great need of three thoroughly trained 
women physicians for our Foochow (China) 
Mission. This is one of the great missions of 
the Board, where the opportunity is unlimited. 
They will be located as follows: Foochow 
SALE B. M.).Jng-hok and Shao-wu. (W. 


A woman physician for Madura, India. 
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CHRISTIAN WoMAN’s BoarD 


Two women physicians for India. Two 
hospitals are closed owing to the absence of 
the present occupant on furlough. In each 
of these hospitals at least a hundred patients 
should be treated every day. The appointment 
of qualified candidates will be made as soon 
as they are found. 


Tue Dutcn Rerormep Boarp 
One woman physician for Amoy, China. 


SouTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 
One physician (woman) for China. 


W. F. M. S. or tHe Metuopist EPpiscopat 
CHURCH 
One woman physician for Pithoragarh, 
India. 
One woman physician for Brindaban, India. 


AFRICA INLAND MISSION 


One woman physician for pioneer work in 
Africa. 
Free Metnopist Boarp 
One woman physician for India. 


Tue Women’s Baptist Society 


Three Physicians for South India. In the 
hospital in Nellore, South India, we have one 
physician, but another lady physician should 
be sent to assist her at once. Our hospitals 
at Palmur and Nalgonda, India, have no one 
in charge at the present time, and the need 
is very urgent. 

At Kinhwa, China, a new hospital is about 
completed, and Dr. McKenzie is calling for 
some one to have charge of the Woman's De- 
partment. 


THe Woman’s Baptist Society OF THE WEST 


One woman physician to take charge of a 
well-equipped hospital at Kityang, China. A 
competent nurse is already there. 

Another physician for China is also required. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 

Tabriz, Persia. One woman physician and 
surgeon to fill vacancy. There is a great de- 
mand on the part of the people for the services 
of such a missionary, and the work can easily 
be made self-supporting. Funds already pro- 
vided. 

Allahabad, India. One woman physician to 
have charge of the Sara Seward Hospital to 
fill vacancy caused by return of former occu- 
pant. The work has been continued by native 
assistants, and notwithstanding the absence of 
the missionary, 7,898 new cases and 24,385 
visits are reported. Funds already provided. 

Hamadan, Persia. One woman physician to 
take up work which has been unprovided for 
since last year. , 


NURSES 


Tue AMERICAN BoarpD 
Dr. Thom, of Mardin, Eastern Turkey, calls 
for a nurse to assist him in his work and to 
take charge of training native nurses. 
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Dr. Ussher, in his great medical work at 
Van, is also asking for a nurse well equipped 
for a large work, who can sail in the near 
future. This is one of the most urgent cases. 

A nurse or physician at Hadjin, Central 
Turkey, the nearest medical aid being at 
Adana. (W. B. M. 1.) 

At Aintab, where Drs. Shepard and Caroline 
Hamilton are in charge, assisted by Miss Alice 
Bewer, a nurse, the work demands a second 
fully qualified missionary nurse. 

There is a call for a nurse in Foochow City, 
China, in connection with the Woman’s Hos- 
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Two of them should be thoroughly trained in 
actual successful hospital experience; the other 
would be valuable if, in addition to some 
knowledge of nursing, she were capable of tak- 
ing temporary assignments in other hospital 
work during the absence of different workers. 
Knowledge of the Spanish language will be 
very valuable. Must be physically capable of 
doing work in this tropical climate. Term of 
service is five years. 


EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN Boarp (GENERAL 
SyNop) 





pital. (W. B. M.) 

Dr. Sibley is building a hospital at Davao, 
Philippine Islands, for which he needs a nurse 
who can be superintendent. This is pioneer 
work in the great Island of Mindanao, and 
opens up splendid possibilities of usefulness. 
The need is urgent. 


One nurse for India. 


PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (UNITED STATES) 
Three trained nurses for China. 


W. F. M. S. or THE Metuopist Episcopal 


CHURCH 


One nurse for the Philippine Islands. 
One nurse for Kolar, India. 


CHRISTIAN WoMAN’s BoarpD 


Two trained nurses for hospital work in 
India. ArricA INLAND MISSION 


Nurses for pioneer work in Africa. 


DutcH REFORMED BoArpD 
One trained nurse for hospital work in 
Arabia. , 
Woman’s Baptist Society OF THE WEST 


PRESBYTERIAN BoArp OF HoME MISSIONS Two nurses for East China. 


Three nurses needed immediately in the 
Presbyterian Hospital at San Juan, Porto Rico. 
They should all be devoted missionary workers. 


ProTESTANT EpiscopaL Society 
Four nurses for China and Philippines. 


I]I]—Evangelistic Work 


“The ordained missionary often finds himself obliged to unite the adaptability 
of a jack-of-all-trades to the functions of an archbishop. One missionary in 
China, for example, in addition to the care of a large native church and the teach- 
ing of a class of inquirers, had to supervise eleven day schools and thirteen 
out-stations, draw the plans for and superintend the erection of a brick residence, 
a schoolhouse and several small houses for native helpers. His masons had never 
seen a foreign house or built a chimney and his carpenters had never made a 
Stairway, so that he had to direct personally every detail from the sawing of the 
logs and the burning of the brick to the laying of the last roof-tile and the paint- 
ing and papering. ... 

“Evangelistic work might give a wrong impression, for all forms of work 
are supposed to be evangelistic in spirit and in aim. 

“There remains, however, much work that is distinctly evangelistic. . . . 

“The direct preaching of the gospel naturally has a prominent place. There 
is an increasing number of churches in which there are stated sermons, but the 
main evangelistic work is done in less pretentious, though not less effective ways. 
The message is proclaimed in humble street chapels, in crowded bazaars, in se- 
cluded zenanas, from house to house, and on long country tours. The intinerations 
often occupy several months and include the visitation of hundreds of villages. . . . 

“Missionaries whose immediate assignments are to medical or educational 
work take their turns in country touring. .. . 
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“Such tours bring one into close touch with the people, enable him to bring 
the gospel to some who might not otherwise hear of it, and keep his own spiritual 
zeal warm and rich... . 

“Dr. Hunter Corbett of Chefoo, after over forty years’ experience, emphati- 
cally declares that itinerant preaching pays. It must, however, have the right kind 
of a preacher, alert, sympathetic and ready in extemporaneous address. It must, 
too, be followed up by diligent house-to-house work and by free itineration. 
Few may be converted at the chapel, but prejudices will be removed, hearts soft- 
ened and thoughts of God aroused. Hearers are often visitors from the country, 
and months afterward the preacher, visiting some distant village, may be welcomed 
by a man who first heard the gospel at the city street chapel, and through him 
gain a foothold in a new community. .. . 

“The wise missionary selects for his evangelistic preaching the more vital 
themes of the gospel. There is no time for doubts or secondary truths when face 
to face with heathenism. Sin and atonement, repentance and faith, the dire 
need of man and the sovereign love of God are among the doctrines that are indis- 








pensable. No one should be misled by the idea that men are going to be converted 


wholesale or by any patent device. ... 


CALLS FOR MEN 


Tue AMERICAN BoArD 


In this class the Board seeks men who have 
had both college and seminary education. In 
every case the salary allows for the support of 
a family. 

A man to do pioneer work at Beira, South 
Africa, in Portuguese territory. The attitude 
of the government is such that this man must 
be of rare tact and able to get along under 
difficulties. He must win the confidence of the 
government officials. He should visit Lisbon 
and obtain a working knowledge of Portu- 
guese. The work will be the evangelization of 
a vast number of Africans to the West and 
South of Beira. He will have a physician 
located with him. ; 

Three ordained men for the important mis- 
sion in European Turkey. Under the new gov- 
ernmental conditions, there is a rare oppor- 
tunity in all parts of Turkey. We wish to re- 
enforce our labors in both Macedonia and Bul- 
garia. These should be good, all-around men. 
One should have special gifts in evangelistic 
work. 

There is a vacant post at Marash, Central 
Turkey, where the Theological Seminary is lo- 
cated. The work of this seminary will have 
vital bearing upon the Mohammedan problem. 
The need is for a man who can teach in the 
seminary and who can do general missionary 
work, as opportunity affords. A good all- 
around missionary might release one of the 
present force for work at Marash. 

At Oorfa, in this same mission, is a most re- 
markable opportunity. There are important 
churches and schools to supervise and a great 
industrial work employing over 3,000 persons. 
There are five instructors in the industrial 
works who will look after all- the technical 


” 


details; but we need a minister to head up the 
enterprise on the business side, and maintain 
a strictly religious spirit among the workers. 
This position calls for a minister with business 
and administrative gifts. The need is very 
urgent, none more so in all our fields. 

The station at Erzroom, Eastern Turkey, 
calls for a good, all-around man. This is close 
to the Russian frontier, and work is already 
being pushed over the line into that vast and 
needy country. 

One man of fine intellect and warm heart, 
well trained, is needed in Japan. The work 
will be mainly evangelistic. 

One man who can help train native preach- 

ers and workers and also do station work in 
Mexico. 
_ It has been decided to re-enforce the work 
in the Gilbert Islands, Micronesia, by the ap- 
pointment of two missionary families. Men 
of evangelistic spirit and broad, practical abil- 
ity are required. The work is evangelism and 
supervision of schools and churches. 

A new work on the north coast of the Island 
of Mindanao, Philippines, calls for a strong 
missionary who can be a pioneer. It calls for 
rugged qualities and great devotion. The op- 
portunity is unlimited. * 


CHRISTIAN WoMAN’s Boarp 


One ordained minister who has had some 
experience in preaching and in personal work, 
to have charge of the work of the native 
churches on the Island of Jamaica, West In- 
dies. He should be a married man, of deep 
sympathies and of good education. His wife 
should be an experienced church worker. 

Three married men for evangelistic work in 
India, 

One ordained man (married) to take charge 
of a school for the training of the native min- 
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istry at Saltillo, Mexico. He should be a man 
of experience, of wide sympathies and of thor- 
oughly scholarly habits. 

One ordained minister (married) for evan- 
gelistic work in Argentina, South America. He 
must be as thorough scholar and a strong per- 
sonal worker. 


DutcH REFoRMED BoArD 


One married man for India. 

One ordained minister for Arabia. 

Seven ordained ministers for Japan. 

The celebration of the Semi-Centennial of 
the Introduction of Protestant Christianity 
into Japan has called attention not only to what 
has been accomplished but to the vast work 
which yet remains to be done. It has also in- 
spired the Japanese churches with new ardor 
in the work of evangelization, and has un- 
doubtedly tended to draw the churches and the 
missionaries closer together, and so to open 4 
wider field for harmonious co-operation in the 
work of evangelizing the empire. 


SouTHERN Baptist CONVENTION 
Four ordained men for Japan. 
Five ordained men for China. 
Two ordained men for Africa. 
One ordained man for Mezico. 


AMERICAN Baptist SOCIETY 


Ordained man for work among English- 
speaking peoples, Rangoon, Burma. Should be 
a good preacher and experienced pastor, tact- 
ful and winning. A man too old to learn the 
language might succeed well in this position, as 
work is in English. 

Four ordained men for Burma. 

Two ordained men for Assam. 

Three ordained men for South India. 

Two ordained men for South China. 

Two ordained men for East China. 

Two ordained men for West China. 

Two ordained men for Japan. 


PrRoTEsTANT EpiscopAL Boarp 


Eight ordained men are needed for China 
and Japan. The need in Yangchow, Changsha 
and Nanchang is especially urgent. 

Yangchow is the center of a new mission 
work established about a year and a half ago 
in the northern part of the district of Shang- 
hai, which includes the Province of Kiangsu. 
We now have there three men who are reach- 
ing out to a number of surroundings towns 
The need for recruits is urgent in order that 
we may begin to meet some of the calls that 
are coming to our central staff—this in spite 
of the fact that when the work was opened 
there was some evidence of hostility. We wish 
to detach one man from the Yangchow staff 
for work in Nanking. He ought to have an 
associate. We should have another ordained 
man at Yangchow to take the place vacated 
by the man detached for Nanking. 

Changsha, with a population of over 300,000, 
is the capital of the Province of Hunan. We 
have only one foreign worker in this field. He 
needs an associate. 
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The compound in Changsha is well located. 
The Chinese buildings, which have been doing 
temporary service, were destroyed during the 
outbreak of last April. The Board expects 
as soon as the disturbances are over to re- 
establish the work in Changsha on a larger 
and more effective basis than ever. 

Nanchang is an important capital similar to 
Changsha. We have no resident foreign 
worker there. Our work is directed from 
Kiukiang and carried on by a Chinese clergy- 
man and catechists. This is a big opportunity 
for the right man. 

Zangzok, Anking, Soochow and Ichang are 
also demanding reinforcements. 

Eight ordained men are needed for Japan. 

While no places are specifically designated 
for Japan, the need for agressive evangelism 
there is great. We ought to send at least four 
men to that field this year. At present we have 
not a single volunteer for Japan. 


PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


Two ordained men for itinerant work over 
the wide territory around the Central Brazil 
Mission. Funds already provided. 

One ordained man to reinforce the West 
Persia Mission, working among the Nes- 
torians. 

One ordained man to join the North India 
Mission. Plans are being made to occupy the 
large State of Gwalior. 

_One ordained man to join the Korean Mis- 
sion. 

Two ordained men who possess qualities of 
leadership for Mexico. The native church is 
growing rapidly. Spanish language. 


INDEPENDENT 


Mexico. Two pastors; one for a Union 
Church. Call for consecrated men with organ- 
izing ability. Should be married. 


SupAN UNITED MIssIoNn 


A man to take up school and evangelistic 
work at Donga, Africa, is required. The 
school is entirely elementary, the “three R’s” 
conducted in the native language, Hausa. The 
daily chapel services, of a simple nature, and 
the house to house visitation, do not require 
an ordained man. Whatever practical knowl- 
edge of agriculture, printing and medicine a 
man may have will be useful. 


AFricA INLAND MIssIoNn 


Will consider applications and send to the 
field, as God opens the way, such young men 
as have sufficient gifts, grace and training to 
be able to take the lead in reducing an un- 
written language to writing, and make trans- 
lations both of the Bible and such text-books 
as will be needed in teaching natives to read 
the Bible in their own tongue.’ 

Also strong young men with such training 
as will fit them to help in this language work, 
and to take the lead in the erection of mission 
houses, and the rough pioneer work of new 
stations. 
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EVANGELICAL LuTHERAN Boarp (GENERAL 
Synop) 


One ordained man for Liberia, Africa. 


Baptist Boarp (CANADIAN) 


Two married men for Bolivia. 
One married man for Jndia. 


PRESBYTERIAN BoArp (Unitep States) 


Six evangelists for China. 

Four evangelists for Africa. 

Four evangelists for Japan. 

Five evangelists for Korea, where the har- 
vest is dead ripe. 


Free Metuopist Boarp 


One ordained man (married) for China. 

One ordained man (married) for evangelis- 
tic work and teaching at Jnhumbane, East 
Africa. 

One ordained man (married) for evangelis- 
tic work and teaching in the interior, Domini- 
can Republic, West Indies. 

One layman (married) for evangelistic work 
in India. 


Metuopist Episcopat Boarp 


An ordained (married) man to take charge 
of the English church in a great manufacturing 
center in /ndia. 

An ordained single man to become pastor of 
the English church in a commercial city in 
India. 

A single man for the English church in a city 
which has a large attendance of faculty and 
students from one of our colleges in Jndia. 

A man for evangelistic work among the na- 
tives of India; one who can learn the language 
readily. 

A married man to take charge of the native 
work in one of the Conferences in /ndia. 

Two married men to take up native work in 
Korea. 

A married man to take up native work in 
the Philippines. 

A single man for Callao, Peru. 

A single man for an English-speaking church 
in Mexico. Must be able to live at an altitude 
of 10,000 feet. 

A married man for a Spanish-speaking con- 
gregation in Mexico. Must speak Spanish 
language fluently; must have some experience 
in preaching, and must have tact in marked 
degree, 

A married man who is a trained teacher for 
educational work in a high school in West 
Africa. Will need to master the Portuguese 
language. 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


_ One regular missionary (married) to go out 
in the fall of 1911 to Shansi, China. 


Unitep PresByTERIAN BoArRD 


_ Several ordained ministers for general mis- 
sionary work in Egypt and India. Men of 
linguistic gifts which will enable them to 
master languages not fully reduced to writing 


are needed for work in the Egyptian Sudan. 
This field calls for men qualified for pioneer 
work, possessed of adaptability and some in- 
dustrial or mechanical skill. 


CALLS FOR WOMEN 
Tue AMERICAN Boarp 

By evangelistic workers we mean women 
who do Bible work in the schools or in train- 
ing native Bible women, or who engage in 
touring for evangelistic purposes. 

A worker is called for at Totori, Japan, 
which is the center of a large field of half a 
million people. It is not covered by any other 
Board. (W. B. M.) 

At Miyazaki another worker is called for in 
a field of great extent. (W. B. M.) 

A superintendent is needed for Bible Wo- 
man’s Training School at Ahmednagar, India. 
Sixteen in training class, also supervision in 
the outlying districts, with talks on hygiene, 
home-making, etc. (W. B. M.) 


CHRISTIAN WoMAN’s Boarp 
One unmarried woman for zenana work in 
India. 
One unmarried woman for orphanage work 
in India, 
DutcH REFoRMED Boarp 


Four unmarried women evangelists for 
Japan, 


Baptist Boarp (CANADIAN) 
One (possibly two) single woman for /ndia. 


PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (Unitep States) 


One woman evangelist for China. 
Three women evangelists for Japan. 


Unitep PRESBYTERIAN BoarpD 


Several unmarried women for Egypt and 
India. 


W. F. M. S. or tHE Metruopist Eprscopar 
CHURCH 
Three evangelists for West China. 
Two evangelists for Japan. 
One evangelist for Philippine Islands. 
One evangelist for North India. 
One evangelist for Bengal, India. 


Woman’s Baptist Society 
One evangelistic worker for Shaohsing, 
China. 
One evangelistic worker for Gauhati, 
Assam. 


Woman’s Baptist Society oF THE WEST 


One woman evangelist for Kityang, China. 
This is the center of a large and growing work. 
One evangelist for South China. 


PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


India. One unmarried woman missionary 
for the Punjab. 

Tabriz, Persia. An urgent call for an un- 
married woman for itinerant work comes from 
this station. 
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1V—Industrial Work 


“In some lands, the missionary must even teach the men how to make clothing, 
to build houses and to cultivate the soil; while his wife must show the women 
how to sew and to cook, to care for children and to make a decent home. . . .” 


CALLS FOR MEN 


Two trade teachers for short terms in Seoul, 
Korea. Considerable machinery and equipment 
is now being purchased for various depart- 
ments of this trade school. The men required 
must be thorough practical mechanics or arti- 
sans, having ability to teach and in sympathy 
with the Christian purposes of the mission. 
Unmarried men are preferred. Some of the 
lines which it is desired to develop are: Ma- 
chinist work, electrical wiring and dynamo 
tending, carpentry, furniture and cabinet mak- 
ing, tailoring, dyeing, soap making, watch and 
clock repairing, tanning and leather work, pot- 
tery. 


ArricA INLAND MIssION 


A man thoroughly trained in agriculture 
and forestry; one who is unselfish, tactful, 
and with a consuming interest in the people. 
Must be a skillful leader of men in order to 
interest the natives in his work. 


PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


One industrial worker for Kamerun, German 
West Africa. A man who can teach the 
natives to cultivate the soil, carpentering, tail- 
oring, etc. The natives are quick to learn, 
and the work has been very successful during 
the last few years. 





V—Literary, Printing, and Business 


“Protestantism believes that a knowledge of the Word of God is indispensable 
to intelligent and permanent faith. Therefore one of the duties of the missionary is 
to translate the Bible into the vernacular. . . . 

“Bible translation, however, is not all of this work. Many books and tracts 
must be prepared. Most of the literature of the heathen world is unclean. .. . 

“The books in common circulation are usually saturated with heathenism, if 
not actual immorality. The missionary, therefore, must create a Christian litera- 
ture. This involves both translation and original composition. .. . 

“Publishing has to follow preparation. Many lands had no types and presses 
when the missionary arrived; so he had to create and operate them. He was 
among the first to see the providential significance of movable type and the appli- 
cation of steam to the printing press. To-day 160 presses are conducted by the 
Protestant mission boards in various parts of the world, and they issue annually 
about 400,000,000 pages of a Christian literature and the Word of God.... 

“Greater emphasis should be laid upon literary work as a missionary agency. 
The peoples of Asia are not so much accustomed to public discourse as Western 
ae 

“The printed word goes where the living voice cannot be heard. It brings 
its truth to men in the quiet hour. The force of its message is never lessened by 
controversy or perverted by error. . . .” 


CALLS FOR MEN business manager of a mission press and act 
as treasurer of the Mission. Will need to learn 
Spanish. 

MetHopist EpriscopaAL Boarp 


A printer to assist publishing agent in Jndia. 
A printer to assist publishing agent and to 
act as foreman of native printers in Japan, 


PRESBYTERIAN Boarp (U. S. A.) 


One printer and treasurer for Mexico; a 
man who has a thorough knowledge of the 
printing and publishing business and good 
business ability, which would fit him to be the 
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A printer for East Africa. Will need to 
master the Portuguese and native languages. 
A printer for East Central Africa. 


AFrRIcA INLAND MISSION 
Will consider applications and send to the 
field, as God opens the way, such young men 
as have sufficient gifts, grace and training to 
be able to take the lead in reducing an un- 
writen language to writing, and make transla- 
tions both of the Bible and such text books as 


will be needed in teaching natives to read the 
Bible in their own tongue. 

Also strong young men with such training 
as will fit them to help in this language work, 
and to take the lead in the erection of mission 
houses and the rough pioneer work of new 
stations. 


Free MetuHopist BoArpD 


One layman (married) for orphanage work 
in China. 


VI—Work for Detained Volunteers 


Cordell Academy, a mission school for Indians in Oklahoma, needs as prin- 
cipal a married man, trained in educational methods and administration. The 
aim is to develop the institution by supplying it with dormitories and build up a 
school based on strong Christian influence, high grade scholarship and refined 


home surroundings. 


For this same institution an assistant to the principal, who can supplement 


the teaching of higher branches. 


The Comanche Mission, near Lawton, Okla., 
needs an experienced minister, a married man 
of good sense, tact, ability and consecration. 
— is a well-equipped church of 115 mem- 

rs. 

A Congregational Minister is needed for 
frontier pastorate in an English-speaking 
church in Northern California. He should 
be prepared to inaugurate work among the 


Indians in an adjoining community. 

The Kentucky Mountain Mission needs a 
man for work among the mountaineers in the 
vicinity of Maytown, Morgan County, Ky. 

Jackson College, a Baptist Mission School 
for the negroes of Mississippi, needs three wo- 
men teachers, one for work in the sixth grade, 
and two for the academy. The school term 
is for eight months, from October 1 to June 1. 


The Candidate Secretary will be glad to give further information regarding 
calls for missionary workers which come to him almost daily by letter, by cable 


and by telephone. 
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The Evangelization of the World in 
This Generation. 
By John R. Mott, M. A., F. R. G. 
S. Cloth (Gilt top), $1.00; paper, 
35 cents. 


The Pastor and Modern Missions: A 
Plea for Leadership in the World 
Evangelization. 

By John R. Mott, M. A., F. R. G. 
S. Cloth (Gilt top), $1.00; paper, 
35 cents. 


The Future Leadership of the Church. 
By John R. Mott, M. A., F. R. G. 
S. Cloth, $1.00. 


Islam: A Challenge to Faith. (Re- 
vised 1909.) 
By Samuel M. Zwemer, M. A., 
D. D., F. R. G. S. Library edition, 
$1.00; mission study edition, cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


The Foreign Missionary: An Incar- 
- ~¥ me a World Movement. 
J. Brown, D. D. Cloth 
a... $1.50; limp cloth, 68 cents. 


The Unfinished Task: Studies in the 
Problem of World-Wide Evan- 
gelization. 

By James L. Barton, D. D. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 


India and Christian Opportunity. (Re- 
vised 1908.) 
By Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. R. 
G. S. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents. 


Dawn on the Hills of T’ang; or Mis- 
sions in China. 
By Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. R. 
G. S. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 
cents. 


Geography and Atlas of Protestant 
Missions. 
By Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. R. 
G.S. (2vols.) $4.00. 


Important Books on Missions 


Religions of Mission Fields as Viewed 
by Missionaries. 
By ten prominent missionaries. 
Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 
Japan and Its Regeneration. (Revised 


1908. 
By Rev. Otis Cary, D. D. Cloth, 
50 cents; paper, 35 cents. 

The Call, Qualifications and Prepara- 
tion of Candidates for Missionary 
Service. 

Papers by missionaries and other 
authorities. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 
Effective Workers in Needy Fields. 
By W. F. McDowell, D. D., R. P. 
McKay, D. D., W. F. Oldman, D. D., 
C. C. Creegan, D. D., and J. D. 
Davis, D. D. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
35 cents. 
New Testament Studies in Missions. 
By Harlan P. Beach, M. A., F. R. 
G. S. Paper, 15 cents. 
The Apologetic of Modern Missions. 
By J. Lovell Murray, M. A. Paper, 
20 cents. 
The Medical Mission: 
Power and Appeal. 
By W. J. Wanless, M. D. Paper, 
10 cents. 
The Work of the Medical Missiona 
By Martin R. Edwards, M. 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Modern Apostles in Missionary By- 
ways. 

By various authors. 
cents; paper, 35 cents. 

Healing of the Nations; A Treatise 
on Medical Missions; Statement 
and By Re 


Its Place, 


Cloth, 40 


Rutter Williamson, M. B. 
Clo, 40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


» The Word and the World. 


By Martha T. Fiske, M. A. Cloth, 
40 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Convention Report 


Report of Student Volunteer Convention, Rochester, N. Y., December 29, 1909- 
January 2, 1910. Octavo, over 600 Pages, $x. 50 


Student Volunteer Hymnal 


A limited number of the hymnals used at the Rochester Convention have been 
prepared in a substantial limp-cloth binding. They may be ordered at the following 


prices : 


Single copies, 25 cents; one dozen copies, $2.50; 25 copies, $5; 100 copies, $18 
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To Young Women 


What Will You Do With Your Life? Do You Wish it to Count for God and Humanity? 
If so, You Need the Best Training. 


The Baptist Missionary Training School for Young Women 
Under the Auspices of the Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
will meet your requirements. 

Founded September 5, 1881 2969 VERNON AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


1. Do you wish to do City Mission Work? We give actual training in personal work on the 
field, in work in Boys’ Clubs and Industrial Schools, as well as instruction in Sociology and kindred subjects 
taught by well known instructors. 

2. Do you wish to do Sunday School Work? We give courses leading to a diploma, directed 
by an expert who also supervises the students’ work in Sunday Schools of the City. 

3. Do you wish to be a Pastor’s Assistant or to know your Bible better? Excellent courses 
are given in the Bible by strong men and women of the denomination and by a graduate of Hartford 
(Conn.) Theological Seminary. 

4. Do you wish to be a matron or a teacher in a mission school? We have a well equipped 
domestic science department and also give special training in physical culture, music, etc. 

5. Do you wish to devote your life to Home or Foreign Missions? We have classes in mis- 


sions, in comparative religions, and bring the student into close touch with the work through missionaries 
and lectures by denominational leaders. 


While Americans Predominate, Thirty-one Nationalities Have Been Represented In Student Body, 
Among Graduates and Former Students 

American, English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish, German, French, Swiss, Swede, Dane, Norwegian, Mexican 
Spanish, Jewish, Hollander, Bohemian, Finlander, Icelander, Pole, Hungarian, Italian, Slovak, Syrian, 
Bulgarian, Karen, Lettish, Cuban, Negro, Chinese, Japanese, and Moravian. 

The cosmopolitan character of the school is especially desirable in view of work done in the home 
field. The best results follow where missionaries are sent to the people of their own nationality. The 
demand, which has always exceeded the supply, is increasing. 

All Christian young women giving satisfactory references are welcome. Many have taken all or a part 
of the course to fit themselves for more efficient service in their own church and community. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


The Literature Department, 2969 Vernon Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











Turn Your 
Spare Time 
into Money 


An opportunity for energetic men and women to 
make money at the coming Summer Conventions, 
and in other fields. For particulars, address 


W. W. Passage, Missionary Review 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York City, New York 
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What is The Young Women’s Christian Association? 


distributing in new communities. No charge. 


The Report of the National Board to the Second Biennial Convention. 
Reports of the organization of the National Board, the work of all its departments and 
committees, as presented to the delegates at St. Paul. These reports of work done 
previous to the convention are not printed in the convention report. 

Price, 20 cents. 


The Report of the Second Biennial Convention held at St. Paul, Minn., April 
22-26, 1909, 

This includes the addresses delivered, the business transacted at the convention and the 
statistical reports and general Association directory for 1909. Price, 40 cents. 
The two aboye publications are uniform in size for binding, and may be obtained for 
50 cents if ordered together, 

The Association Monthly. 

The official organ of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States 
of America, published every month of the year. A 48-page magazine with the follow- 
ing departments: General, City Associations, Student Associations, Foreign Depart- 
ment, Editorial Department. Single subscriptions, $1. Special rates for clubs. 


Historical Outline of The Young Women’s Christian Association Movement in 
America. 

A convenient reference manual of Association history. Indispensable to any Associa- 

tion worker. Price, 25 cents, 


Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark. Bible Studies in the Book of 


By H. W. Oxrpnam. These two sets of studies, prepared for British students, have 
been secured for American use by the National Board. Price, 40 cents each. 


The Parables of Jesus. 
By Exsexr Russewz, Professor in Earlham College. Ten lessons arranged for daily 
study. Price, 20 cents.. 


Studies in the Life of Christ im Art. 
By Marre Louise Stack, Physical Director, Toledo Association. Adapted to girly’ 


classes. Students’ outline, 10 cents; Teachers’ outline, 25 cents. 
Suggested Policy for a Department of Hygiene and Physical Education in City 
Associations. 


By Dr. Anna L. Brown. Price 5 cents 





Complete price lists sent on request. Order the above from the 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the — 


United States of America 
125 BE, Twenty-seventh Street - . ° i 


This question is answered in a 24-page leaflet suitable for enclosing singly in a letter or - 


New York City _ he < 
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OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Abie 


{A lols cigs New Hoty aad hapa Soe. . 
college graduates preparing for Y. M. C, A. and Yo W.C. A. 





HENRY CHURCHILL KING; 
President, and Profester of Theology 








YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL THE NEWTON 


Research and Training in Four Departments : THEOLOGICAL InstIT UTION 
oO Pastoral Service at Home. 
Service in the Foreign Field. 
(3) Religious Education. 
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